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Make Your Own Opportunity ~ 


Times Are Never ‘‘Bad’’ Unless You Let Yourself Think They Are 
By Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 


HE amazing thing about opportu- 
nity isn’t that it knocks once, but 
that it knocks at all. Anyone 

who waits for its personal appearance 
at the front door these days must have 
plenty of patience and a wealth of time. 
And then opportunity’s visit may be of 
importance not so much to him as to his 
undertaker and heirs. 

If Benjamin Franklin had waited for 
that knock at his door he would have 
been struck by lightning. A similar 
delay in search for a sign from fortune 
would have cost the French the first 
battle of the Marne and the war before 
it was well begun. History is filled 
with the failures of genius who waited 
for a favorable moment and the heroic 
achievements of plodders who rushed 
in where an angel would have demanded 
a cash guarantee. 

Napoleon declared that he “made his 
own circumstances.” And John Smith, 
if he hopes to achieve any measure of 
success, must go and do likewise. 

Of every five men gathered around 
the stove in a crossroads country store, 
four probably will occupy precisely the 
same niches in the community twenty 

rs from now that they occupy today. 

he fifth will own the town or be 
running a railroad or leading an 
army somewhere, and while the law of 
probabilities has never been definitely 
worked out in its application to this 
problem, it is safe to say that Mr. 
Number Five will owe his advancement 
to personal initiative. 

A score of years ago I heard a young 
man complaining of his prospects. He 
declared that business organization had 
blocked all outlet for individual talent, 
that American young manhood was 
doomed to be a negligible part of a vast 
machine, that civiliza- 
tion was drifting back 
toserfdom. He pointed 
out that the “princes 
of commerce and indus- 
try” had seized upon 
the natural advantages 
of the country, that the 

eat railroads had all 

en built, that great 
mines and lumber cor- 
porations were organ- 
ized to throttle the 
competition of the 
struggling young for- 
tune hunter, that the 
great wars had all been 
fought and that all 
Public offices were doled 
out to professional poli- 
ticians through the 
y of unspeakable 





RE we downhearted? ‘‘No!’’ 
replies Judge Landis with all 
the emphasis at the command of 
an outspoken personality that has 
made its owner one of the notable 
Americans of his generation. As 
Federal judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois and as supreme 
arbiter of baseball at a critical 
moment in its career, Judge Landis 
exercises a two-fold jurisdiction 
that gets him listened to whether 
he is fining the Standard Oil Com- 
pany $29,000,000 or approving the 
suspension of a catcher who talked 
back. And he is well worth listen- 
ing to in his present discussion of 
the necessity for every man’s roll- 
ing his own destiny. 











bosses. He was a sort of reincarnated 
Alexander weeping because there were 
no new worlds to conquer and somebody 
else had conquered all the old ones. 

So he became a magazine writer to 
express his contempt for what he called 
the modern régime and to mourn the 
departed glories of the one just past. 
And he wrote so well about it that he 
became a famous editor and acquired 
a comfortable fortune. Since the day 
when he first set foot upon his platform 
that all opportunity had been worn out 
by the folks who had used it last and 
that the United States had reached the 
apex of its progress, he has seen de- 
velop, among other important indus- 
tries, the automobile and the moving 
picture, both of which had been strug- 
gling for an existence when he ignored 
them. He has seen the fighting of the 





Of every five men gathered around the stove in a crossroads country store, 
four probably will occupy the same niches in the community twenty years 
from now that they occupy today 


World War. And he has witnessed the 
induction of cowboys, farmers, lawyers, 
journalists, soldiers and college pro- 
fessors into offices ranging in impor- 
tance from governorships to the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

This man cannot be blamed particu- 
larly for the lack of vision that makes 
the trials of youth so numerous and so 
severe. Few men in those days saw 
much of a future for the noisy, smoky, 
smelly contraption that was getting 
onto the front pages of the newspapers 
whenever it succeeded in completing a 
two-mile race at the breath-taking speed 
of four miles an hour. The cinema was 
just beginning to emerge from its place 
of honor in variety shows to its new 
home in the remodeled delicatessen 
store. It was inheriting all the ma- 
ternal anathema that formerly had 
been the exclusive property of the dime 
novel. Small wonder that no one— 
even those destined to make fortunes 
through the tremendous popularity of 
the pictures—could foresee the marble 
palaces that would.replace the store 
theaters or the vast army of workers 
to whom this new industry would give 
employment. 

The pessimist of my acquaintance 
was no more ignorant than the wisest 
man of his period on that score. But 
he deserved censure as many a youth 
deserves it today for the unforgivable 
sin against Success. He turned his 
back upon the world’s progress. 

Humanity wasn’t standing still when 
he thought it was. It isn’t standing 
still now. And it will be progressing on 
the day when Gabriel blows his trumpet. 

My pessimist proved that he was 
wrong by carving a place for himself 
in an industry which he had overlooked 
when he was decrying 
his opportunities. He 
might have proved him- 
self wrong in any of 
a dozen lines of en- 
deavor. For certainly 
the crop of successful 
men, of the past two 
decades is not so 
greatly inferior to that 
of the Golden Age 
which he was so fond of 
describing. 

But his mental coun- 
terpart is to be found 
today sounding the 
mournful tom-tom at 
the obsequies of the 
years whose coming he 
foresaw as a dire cal- 
amity to the country 
if not to the whole 











human race. His ancient 
argtuments are abroad ih 
the land without so much as 
a single new phrase to 
justify them. Once more 
setfdom is upon us. Onte 
more industry has reached 
its utmost development. 
Once more youthful talent 
is deptived of a 
field for expan- 
sion. Once more 
the last great war 
has been fought, 
the last gteat 
book has _ béen 
written and the 
last great states- 
man has fteévised 
the world’s maps. 
All of which 
propositions are 
dust as true as 
g ty were. 

day the cinema and the automobile 
have stepped to their place in the front 
rank of American achievement. They 
stand shoulder to shoulder with steel 
ead the railroads. Oil has had its 
recrudescence and reorganization and 
humbers of young men have acquired 
wealth—or experience—in newly de- 
veloped districts. In all of these fields, 
perhaps, opportunity is slight for the 
youn adventurer with limited eapital. 
he doors on the ground floor are clos- 
ing of closed. 

ut what of the future? The air- 
plane, tried in war, is entgring the pur- 
suits of peace a8 a factor that may one 
day bring about a teadjustment of the 
world’s commercial methods. The chem- 
i¢al industry in its infinite variety is 
just appearing over the horizon—and 
not even the wise can guess what is 
beyond that. So much for the great 
outstanding features of our industrial 
prospects. fs gyre J there is still a 
ait field for youthful Napoleons of 
commerce. Ahy budding Alexander 
Who owns a shoe string still has a 
chance to run it into a million, 

But there are other paths to success 
mioreé important because they affect 
hundreds where the building of a vast 
neW business may concern only one or 
two. They lie under our feet as we 
walk to our daily work. They lead from 
our office doors or the thresholds of our 


He declared that 

civilization was 

drifting back to 
serfdom 


“> 

After all, the greatest American in- 
dustry is the industry of the daily job 
well done. The books of the great guild 
of honest, energetic and imaginative 
workmen are never closed to new mem- 


bership. Today’s bank 
clerk i8 tofortow’s 
financier. Men now 
at lathes and forges 
will be at the fore- 
front in the nation’s 
manufactures before 
they have grown gray 
hairs. The interne in 
the hospital, the diffi- 
dent young lawyer 
who only yesterday 
received his diploma, 
some day will startle 
the world as the 
great surgeon and the 
great jurist of a new 
generation. Thefe are 
young men following 
the plow in our great 
agricultural com- 
munities whom des- 
tiny has marked for 
places in history yet 
unwritten. Such 
things have come to 
pass in recent years and in times as far 
back as the memory ef man will reach, 
and they will come to pass again. 

No man has a monopoly on fame and 
fortune. No man, group of men, oF gov" 
ernmental system ean bar the individual 
from his inalienable right to progress. 

For the clock is the great compensa+ 
tor for the world’s ills. The greatest 
military, genius, or the greatest scien- 
tist, or the greatest philosopher, or the 
greatést law-giver who ever lived has 
been unable to conquer 
death and has stepped 
aside. However firmly 
the great men of today 
may be intrenched in 
thei? positions, they too 
must retreat into old 
age before the onrush 
of younger blood. 

I once heard a Chi- 
cago banker tell the 
story of a young man, 
now a_ vice-president 
in a strong financial 
house, who attracted 
the attention of his 
superiors and gained 
promotion because of 
the neatness_ with 
which he stacked the 
little bundles of cur- 
rency that assed 
through his hands in 
his routine work as a 
clerk. I can recall the 
case of a man who had 
two blocks of wood and 


I can fecall the cas# of a man who 

had two blocks cf vod and an 

idea and built a gteat toy-manu- 
facturing business 
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an idea and built out of this materia] g 

ay toy-manufacturing business. Sim. 
at is the experience of a young 

whe made candy in her own kitchen ang 

oe weed found that the whole United 

tates was buying her wares. I know g 
doctor whom few would regard as bril. 
liant. Probably he would be rated a dul] 
sort of chap as gefieral practitioners gp, 
But he has an uncanny knowledge of 
babies and the things that ail them, 
And he is famous. In every community 
there is the man who does one thing 
better than anyone else. Watch that 
mah. Success is in the palms of his 
two hands, and if he lets it get away 
from him he can blame himself. 

The United States is just passin 
through the dark days of an industria 
depression. But such conditions cannot 
last. Prosperity is the normal lot of 
this country and we are returning to 
it. The market is once more open for 
talent. Indeed, it never was closed. 

The field of accomplishment in the 
professions must ever be large so long 
as the human race remains as it ig, 
Physical frailty will always provide @ 
mission for the surgeon. Engineers 
will be harnessing the forces of nature 
as long as civilization shall last. There 
must be mén to interpret and adminis. 


ter the laws while mankind retains its ~ 


instinctive regard for right and o 
And there must always be room at 


top of these ptofessions for men whe” 


Bey 


are more diligent, careful, honest, sins 


cere and better-informed than are theit 
eontemporaries, 

It is my deep convie 
tion, based upon years 
of contact with dis- 
honesty in all the rami- 
fications with Which it 
comes into a court of 
law, that outside of all 
ethical considerations, 
honesty is decidedly 
the best policy. The 
crook trips himself w 
the quack is expos 
the shyster is dis. 
barred. I believe, 
that which is call 
opportunity really coi- 
sists of an covet ee 
ing percentage of ha 
work and a talent fos 
the proper direction 6 
that work. Work 
brings skill, and skill 
in anything from . the 
cultivation of peanuts 
to the piloting of & 


(Continued on page 22) 
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. J. Res. 30 of S. 1565. 
as the L 
fact to their atten- 
tion? It is all very 
well for the Na- 
tional Legislative 
Committee to say, 
“These are the bills 
the Legion wants 
enac into law.” 
But what answer 
can the committee 


veteran, 


service. 





Five measutes of great importance to the war veteran 
constitute the Legion’s national legislative program. 
To your two senatofs and the representative in Congress 
from st district these bills may be nothing more than 
H. J How are they to recognize them 
ion’s program unless the Legion brings that 


THe Sweer Bui (H. R. 6611), to ¢on- 
solidate the government agencies which are 
responsible for the care of the disabletl 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION Bit (H. R. 1), 
to give veterans choice of financial aid, 
based oh number of months spent in United 
States forees at hothe and abroad, farm or 
home assistahee or vocational training to 
equalize economic losses sustained while in 


LAND PrerekeNce Bit (H. J. Res. 30), 


Let Your Post’s Voice Be Heard in Congress 


make when your sefiator says, ‘“‘You say the Legion 
wants them —how do I know? I've heard nothing about 
them from my paft of the country. 
State are teally behind these measures, I rather think 
they would let me know.”’ 
resentative say that? 


to give veterans 90-day priority of en- 
trance upoa all public lands opened for 


settlement. 


in service. 


THe Kenyon But (S. 1439), opening 
Vocational training to 
| of ex-service Men and women and 
to Widows and orphahs of men who died 


Emercency Orrickk’’ Refinement Bite 
(8. 1565), giving temporary officers of the 
World War the same retirement privileges 
as Regular Army officers. 


If the posts in my 


Gan your senators afd rep- 
Or will they answer, ‘‘I appreciate 
the fact that the 
Legion wants these 
measures 1. 
One hundred posts 
in my State have 
sent me telegrams 
urging my support 
of the measures — 
and they shall have 
it.” POSTS, ACT! 


many additional 








fe. 
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+ 
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How Our Merchant Ma- 
rine Can Fulfill Its Roll in 
International Commerce 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


American Ships and World Trade 











tent we are dependent upon the 

other countries of the world for 
the actual necessities of life. Aside 
from the tea, coffee, sugar, rice, and the 
numerous spices which we import in 
large quantities each year, there are 
metals and minerals such as iron, 
nickel, copper, chromium, sulphur and 
manganese ores, and fertilizers such as 
nitrates, potash, guano and manure 
salts, which are imported by the 
hundreds of thousands of tons. 

When to these we add the tremen- 
dous tonnages of other materials, such 
as gutta percha, rubber, vegetable 
oils, hard woods, hides, wools, dyes, 
burlap, hemp and jute, we have dis- 
posed quite forcibly of the arguments 
of those who constantly reiterate that 
the United States of America is a self- 
sustaining nation, absolutely inde- 
pendent of the other nations of the 
world so far as the necessities of life 
and industry are concerned. 

Since the beginning of history inter- 
national trade has played a very im- 
portant part in the prosperity and 
progress of all great nations. The 
story of Great Britain’s accomplish- 
ments is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Her commercial conquests had 
made London the greatest financial 
center in the world before 1914. Her su- 
premacy is now being threatened by the 
United States. The war has strength- 
ened us where we were weak. We now 
have all the foundation stones for any 
international trade structure that we 
may decide to erect. We have a world- 
wide banking organization, illimitable 
capacity for production of both raw 
materials and manufactures, capital re- 
Sources far beyond those of any com- 


g is little realized to what an ex- 


Brown Bros. Photo, 


petitor, and last of all, but by no means 
least, we now have the ships. 

The importance of supplying vessels 
for our large import and export trade 
is even more essential now than it was 
during the war. Admitting that we 
are in a period of stagnation so far 
as shipping and industry in general are 
concerned at the immediate moment, 
we must make every attempt to go 
forward or we shall be forced to re- 
treat from our present position with 
heavy losses, even heavier losses than 
we have already suffered, all along 
the line—in shipping, banking and 
trade. Our foreign competitors are 
not standing still. 

Every man, woman and child is 
directly affected by our position in in- 
ternational trade. There is no one 
American—be he merchant, manufac- 
trrer, banker, farmer or laborer—who 
has not something at stake in the 





HILE the world may owe all 
of us a living, we must cer- 
tainly fulfill our part of the bargain 
by collecting it. And we can’t col- 
lect it all in America, for the theory 
that this is a wholly self-sustaining 
nation is fallacious. We have got 
to go out after it, and with an ocean 
at both our front doors, we have 
got to go after it in ships —prefera- 
bly our ships. In this article, the 
second of two on the development 
of American maritime independ- 
ence, Mr. Parsons discusses the 
means and the necessity of build- 
ing up a permanent and lucrative 
foreign trade. 














The recently-commissioned passenger and cargo 
liner American Legion (above), 21,425 tons, built 
by the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
for the United States Shipping Board and allocated 
to the Munson Steamship Line, has just completed 
her trial trip, carrying a notable company of guests 
that included national and department officials of 
the Legion, Shipping Board representatives and 
steamship company officers. The commander of 
the American Legion, Capt. Alexander C. 
Corkum, commanded the transport Amphion dur- 
ing the war, credited with sinking two German 
submarines. The American Legion will ply between 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. At the left is shown a view of the commod- 
ious harbor of the latter port. 


struggle. Qur commerce must move 
unhampered and unrestricted to every 
part of the world if we are to enjoy 
prosperity in this country. “A nation 
without ships is handicapped in the 
same way as a merchandising estab- 
lishment without its own delivery sys- 
tem.” Our sale abroad of two billion 
dollars’ worth of food products annually 
is a fact of importance to every farmer, 
either in direct interest or in effect 
upon his prices. Exports of two 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 
tobacco and more than a billion dollars’ 
in value of cotton add further force to 
this argument. 

Ships of foreign nations touch at 
American shores only incidentally, and 
usually in search of a return cargo. 
Even this sort of service to American 
industry will cease and become less 
dependable as competing nations who 
control the shipping interests of their 
respective countries realize that the 
United States is earnest in its deter- 
mination to contest with them the 
markets of the world. 

There are still many people in 
America who hold the idea that our 
foreign trade is carried on largely with 
the nations of Europe. Knowing that 
Europe is int bad shape financially, 
these individuals look with disfavor on 
America’s efforts to increase its over- 
seas business, assuming that we should 
in that manner only be adding to the 
debts already owed us. The truth is 
that four-fifths of the foreign trade of 
the United States in 1920 (imports 
and exports combined) went to coun- 
tries outside of Europe. One-half of 
the total exports were in manufactured 
materials and only one-fourth of the 
total foreign trade of this country was 
in raw commodities exclusive of food- 
stuffs. The increase in the quantity of 
exported materials between the years 
1915 and 1920 is estimated to be 40 
percent. The increase in value was ap- 
proximately 220 percent. 

Without doubt our nearest and most 
interesting field is that which includes 
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the countries bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea and.the Gulf of Mexico. The 
land ‘lying contiguous to these waters, 
exclusive of the United States, forms 
an important area of some 2,000,000 
square miles and supports a population 
ot 40,000,000. The productivity of this 
area is tremendous. Exports from 
these countries in 1920 totalled more 
than a billion dollars, and imports to 
them more than $900,000,000. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States is the great market place for 
the countries of the Caribbean, but 
that idea is being actively contested by 
other exporting nations. What these 
Caribbean countries produce is chiefly 
what we do not produce, and the things 
they need are mostly the manufactured 
products we are desirous of selling. In 
those countries where we buy our 
essential raw materials we can find 
ready and anxious markets for our 
surplus of many useful articles. 
Twenty years ago our imports from the 
countries in question amounted to only 
$100,000,000, while they now total up- 
ward of $600,000,000. Our exports 
twenty years ago were valued at only 
$95,000,000. Our present sales to the 
Caribbean countries reach $500,000,- 
000 annually. 

The countries of South America con- 
stitute the next market that should 
come under our consideration. What 
are the South American markets 
worth? Figures show that the pre- 
war total yearly imports from Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Italy and Russia 
were $677,767,815. Austria-Hungary 
and Germany alone exported to South 
America annually $197,000,000 worth 
of products. This trade has been di- 
verted to the United States, but it will 
require intensive methods to hold it in 
the face of the keen competition that 
has again made itself manifest. 

Opportunity in Asia 

Though South America has great 
virgin areas awaiting development, and 
for this reason is an attractive field in 
which to build up overseas business, 
we must not lose sight of our oppor- 
tunities in Asia. The international 
trade of Asia doubled in value during 
the period 1914-1920, and its commerce 
with the United States increased six- 
fold. In the year before the war our 
exports to the Far East totalled only 
a little more than $100,000,000. In 
1920 our shipments to these same coun- 
tries amounted to $850,000,000. Our 
imports in 1914 were $250,000,000. In 
1920 they totalled $1,350,000,000. Here 
again we are provided with an oppor- 
tunity to reduce the balance of trade 
now running against us. 

Africa is another portion of the 
world’s surface which American pro- 
ducers cannot afford to overlook. 
Though South Africa has a compara- 
tively small white population, this 
region has recently purchased large 
quantities of electrical goods and min- 
ing equipmert. Before the war Ger- 
many controlled a large part of this 
trade. 

If we clinch these markets while we 
have the chance, we can establish pros- 
perity upon an unprecedented scale in 
this country. We have by reason of 
the Federal Reserve system so organ- 
ized and consolidated our credit re- 
sources that we now have the financial 
strength to extend our commerce 
wherever it will go. There is a move- 
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ment afoot to encourage more liberal 
credit to foreign buyers. Any steps 
that will tend to reduce our enormous 
supplies of raw materials and stimulate 
buying of our manufactured goods is 
worthy of attention, but not at the ex- 
pense of safety. 

In securing our share of such open 
markets as the Central and South 
American countries and the Orient we 
come into direct competition with other 
leading industrial nations of the world 
—Great Britain and France, and ulti- 
mately again with Germany. If we 
have to.depend on their ships to carry 
our goods in competition with them to 
South America and the Orient, they 
naturally will favor British or French 
or German merchants, as the case may 
be, both in rates and service, against 
American merchants, 

The Task of Our Ships 

We have no control over or power to 
regulate the foreign steamship lines, or 
to prevent them from discriminating 
against our interests. If we have 
American ships, their first interest is 
to build up and extend American busi- 
ness, just as the first interest of British 
ships is to build up British business, and 
of French ships French business, and 
so on. Competition for the markets of 
the world, it will bear repeating, is now 
more intense than ever. We must 
possess every facility that our com- 
petitors possess if we are to have an 
even chance. 

In spite of the many arguments that 
have been advanced to the contrary, 
American shipyards are in position to 
produce tonnage at rates and under 
conditions that wil! compare favorably 
with those o>taining in foreign mari- 
time countries. Labor costs in Europe 
and the Far East are well below the 
parity of wages paid in the United 
States and will probably remain so, 
but this is not strictly so with the 
present prices of materials entering 
into ship construction. Furthermore 
American workers are more productive. 

In holding ovr own with other mari- 
time nations we shall start out with 
some important advantages. Before 
the war millions of tons of foreign 
shipping went in ballast to two great 
producirg markets—to the east coast 
of North America and to the India or 
China Seas, in search of bulky cargoes 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. They 
paid part of the'r way out by carrying 
general cargo or coal to intermediate 
ports or coaling stations. Part of the 
round voyage was made in ballast. The 
bulky cargoes which they found in 
their port of trade provided the 
profit of the voyage. 

It is probable that this course of 
trade will be reversed if in the regions 
which supply the bulky cargoes there 
is at hand American shipping from the 
United States to begin the round triv 
by carrying the grain, provisions and 
raw materials which Have hitherto 
supplied return cargoes for foreign 
vessels. These American ships could 
pay their way out by the freight of the 
ladings which foreign ships have here- 
tofore carried back, and they would 
make their profit on the voyage home by 
competing in foreign ports for the 
cargoes which foreign ships have 
hitherto carried out. 

A survey compiled recently by the 
British Departmental Report on Ship- 
ping recorded that about one-half the 
British ships engaged in ocean trades 


traded in America, which suppliegl 
nearly three-fourths in weight of 
British imports from countries outside 
of Europe, including the greater part 
of the grain imported into the United 
Kingdom. While both continents are 
included under the term America, it 
is the northeast coast which has pro. 
vided cargoes for the 2,000,000 tons of 
British shipping which went there 
yearly in ballast. It is here that direct 
American competition will be met, 
since our vessels could afford to carry 
coal, for example, which normally 
forms over three-fourths of the total 
weight of British exports, to the inter. 
mediate ports which British ships 
visited in the course of their voyage to 
our own coast, where they found safe 
return cargoes. 

But more than this. While the 
supremacy of the British export trade 
in coal was originally based on primacy 
in production, that has gradually 
lessened. Before the war seven-tenths 
of the coal-carrying business of the 
worid was in British hands, although 
the United Kingdom produced legs 
than one-fourth and the United States 
nearly half the total output. Op 
overseas exports of coal were 1,208,000 
tons in 1913, and in 1920 had reached 
14,000,000 tons. 

Foreign ships in the past haye 
vorked their round of trade with profit 
because when they reached the ports of 
great production of bulky cargoes, they 
found few or no rivals. With an 
American merchant marine a surety, 
this will no longer be the case, because 
the foreign ship which goes in ballast 
from a coal station, for instance, or g 
South American port to the east coast 
of North America, must reckon with 
the competition of the tonnage of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, there is no 
escaping the fact that we start in the 
race with higher costs of operation. 
Estimates of the difference in costs 
vary, but if in other respecis we are 
able to meet the competition of the 
world on equal terms, especially with 
types of ships built or to be bui!t com- 
parable to those of our competito’s 
experienced in long voyage trades, the 
relatively high wages of American 
officers, engineers and seamen sufficient 
im numbers to operate economically and 
safely will not prove a serious handi- 
cap. 

America’s High Wages? 

There is no adequate reason why 
America should recede from the very 
high standards in wages and conditions 
of life she has adopted for her seamen. 
Here in America there exists an idea 
that our seamen’s wages, which have 
recently undergone a cut of twenty-five 
per cent, are incomparably higher than 
those of any other nation. The thought 
has: been very highly propagated that 
these rates of pay for the labor of the 
men who operate our ships render it 
impossible for us to enter profitably 
into competition with other great 
maritime nations, notably England. 

Edward N. Hurley’s report on the 
European Mission made to the United 
States Shipping Board shows that it is 
high time the public mind was disabused 
of this misconception. The facts given 
in that report should dismay those indi- 
viduals who are continually agitating 
for a lower wage scale on American 
ships. The data given proves com 

(Continued on page 20) 
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By Hugh §S. Fullerton 


o-Wageing in Baseball = 


With Photographs Taken Especially for This Article 
Posed by Hank Gowdy of the Boston Braves 


major, minor, semi-pro, college 

and even the prep school and 
sand lot teams, is directed to a great 
extent by means of a wireless code of 
signals flashed from bench to coaching 
line, and thence over the entire ball 
field. The science of signalling has be- 
come so great a part of the game that, 
in many teams, not even one ball is 


A 
— 
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pitched to a batter that is not preceded 
by a flashing of signals through the 
entire team. In the major leagues the 
majority of the moves of the batters, 
and the entire scheme of attack comes 
from the G. H. Q. of the dugout where 
the manager, with his _ lieutenants, 
studies the stages of the game and 
directs the movements of the men. 
This science of signalling and direct- 
ing play has improved and increased to 
such an extent that, until last year, 
there was grave danger of injuring the 


MP major baseball, as played in 
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sport itself by taking away from the 








players much of their individuality and 
inspiration. The coming into the sport 
of a livelier ball, the sudden increase 
of batting and the tremendous popu- 
larity of long-hitting contests, has 
served to reduce the amount of signal- 
ling, and, on some teams, the managers 
have reverted to the “Del System.” 

Among the old timers the “Del 
System” was well known and among 
players who love their base hits almost 
as much as they love their pay days, 
it is, and always will be, the most 
popular system. According to tradi- 
tion, it was the system used by Ed 
Delehanty, one of the great hitters 
of the game, when he was managing 
Philadelphia. He had a team on which 
were nine players hitting over .300 and 
it is recorded that the only signal he 
ever gave was “Hit it.” 

The science of signalling grew with 
the development of the inside game. 
Far back in the dark ages of the sport 
signalling was confined to the signals 
of the catcher to his pitcher, it being 
necessary that the catcher know what 
kind of ball was being pitched in order 
to prepare to catch it. The first signals 

were one finger held straight for a 

ball and two fingers held down for 
acurve. These today are the interna- 
tional code of pitching, in use on all 
ms, no matter where the game is 
yed. The catcher holds his bare 
d concealed behind his mitt and 


Photos 
Underwood 
and 


Underwood 


“Right-hand corner waist high—wide for a throw to 
second—straight across, all you’ve got!” Natural- 
ly Hank Gowdy isn’t giving away any deep secrets 
in these pictures, any more than he would have 
given away the 166th Infantry’s telephone code 
three years ago when he was color-sergeanting, but 
he does give an inkling of how the wireless tele- 
phone of the diamond operates. 


gives the signal plainly so that the 
pitcher and infielders may see it. 

Just when complicated signalling for 
plays came into use I am unable to 
state. I know that signals for certain 
plays were used as far back as 1878, as 
I have heard old timers tell of them. 
In my own baseball days our signals 
were of just three kinds—the ones used 
by pitcher and catcher, a signal given 
by the catcher to the pitcher for a 
throw to first base, and a signal passed 
by a base runner to the batter when 
he planned to attempt a steal. 

When I first started writing baseball, 
traveling with Anson’s famous old 
White Stocking team, I knew in a dim 
way that Pfeffer, Burns and William- 
son used signals in the infield. But 
for years I was not aware of any com- 
prehensive signalling system used either 
in defense or attack during the game. 


The players used to scoff at signals, 
especially at those used by Billy Barney, 
then at the head of the Louisville club. 
They declared Barney even had a signal 
for the coacher to give to a base runner 
telling him whether to slide feet or 
head first while he was running bases. 

I recall one signal Anson had. It 
was a trick signal to catch runners off 
first base. The pitcher was to stand 


. 4 ae 


i 
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i 
in position. The catcher was to call 
out suddenly to the pitcher to stop, then 
remove his mask and spit. When the 
catcher spat the pitcher was to throw 
to first base without looking, the theory 
being that the base runner’s attention 
would be distracted by the unexpected 
action of the catcher. It worked until 
one day a green kid pitcher was getting 
ready to start a game. No one had 
been at bat and Bill Schriver was 
getting ready to catch. He tried on 
his mask, removed it and spat. The 
pitcher whirled, shot to first base, hit 
Anson squarely on the Adam’s apple 
and the signal was abandoned immedi- 
ately with appropriate remarks. 

A number of years after I started 
reporting baseball, in 1896 I think, 
Chicago was playing in Boston. Her- 
man Long, the famous shortstop, sud- 
denly began yelling and scolding at 
Klobedanz, a pitcher, calling out angrily 
not to pitch again without the signal 
being passed. That winter I met Long 
on the Coast, and we were together for 
months. One night I inquired about 
that chance remark and he amazed me 
by stating that no Boston pitcher was 
permitted to pitch a ball until every 
player on the field knew what ball was 
to be pitched. 

For the next hour or two he ex- 
plainea to me the inside system used by 
thatfamousoldchampionshipteam. The 
catcher gave the signal to the pitcher. 
Long and Lowe, at short and second, 
both saw the signal. Long immedi- 
ately put his hands behind his back 
and passed the signal to the outfielders, 
and they shifted positions and took 
stances ready to start in the direction 
a ball such as was to be pitched was 
most likely to be hit by the batter. J 
discovered to my intense surprise that 
in many cases Selee, manager of the 
team, signalled from the bench to the 
pitcher what ball to pitch to certain 
batters, and that sometimes he changed 
the orders after the catcher had de- 
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cided to use a certain kind of ball. 
Long explained the intensive study of 
batters of opposing teams by every 
player on the Boston club. He gave 
me their entire system of signalling on 
attack. He expounded the “hit and 
run” play. I learned that Boston’s 
entire plan of attack was decided on 
the bench, that the batters were sig- 
nallei to so that they knew exactly 
which ball a runner would select to 
attempt a steal and which ball he was 
expected to hit. 

Long’s explanation opened my eyes to 
the possibilities of this new style of 
baseball. Perhaps the same system was 
in use by other teams, but, as far as I 
can learn, no teams except Boston and 
perhaps the Louisville team led by 
Barney attempted any such comprehen- 
sive plan. Even the famous old Balti- 
more Orioles, according to players who 
were with them at the time, made no 
effort to use signals to such an extent, 
although they used signals when certain 
plays had been determined upon. 


The Orioles’ system seems to have 
been built upon the idea that players 
ought to be smart enough te know from 
the stage of the game which ball to hit, 
when the runners would attempt to 
steal, and when to strike at the ball 
without trying to hit it but to delay 
the catcher in making his catch end 
throw and thus help the base runner in 
his effort to steal. 

It was the Baltimore club, according 
to the best information I have ever been 
able to obtain from the veterans who 
played with that famous aggregation, 
that invented the “run and hit” varia- 
tion of the hit and run play, which has 
been used so effectively for the last two 
decades. On the hit and run the order 
is given that the runner shall make an 
effort to advance on a certain pitched 
ball. In some cases the runner himself 
gives the signal to the batter, but fre- 
quently the order is transmitted from 
the bench to the coacher on third base, 
who flashes it across to first base, so 
that the runner understands and gives 
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it to the batter. Sometimes the bath 
signals his intention to hit a 


ball. In all the hit and run plays the” 


signal must be given and it must he 
certain that batter and runner both 
understand it. The object, of course 
is for the runner to start from first base 
as if to steal, draw the infielders out of 
position to cover the base and then the 
batter is to hit toward the spot vacated 
by the fielder who runs toward second 
The same applies to the bunt and ryp 
and the variations of the “squeeze 
play.” 

Some genius with the old Orioles 
realized the danger of the play which 
is that the opposing team will catch the 
signal, or suspect that the play is to 
be made. In that case the oppogj 
catcher will flash a signal for a “pj 
out,” meaning that the pitcher is tp 
throw the ball wide and high so that 
the batter cannot hit it and so that the 
catcher may receive it in perfect posi. 
tion for a throw to second. The pitch 

(Continued on page 21) : 


More Hospitals, But Still Not Enough 


By J. W. Rixey Smith 


Washington Correspondent of THe American Lecion WEEKLY 


ing for the flat-on-his-back vet- 

eran. The last session of Con- 
gress, after an incessant bombardment 
from The American Legion and a hue 
and cry from all quarters, devoted an 
appropriation of $18,600,000 to increas- 
ing hospital facilities; the Secretary of 
the Treasury appointed a board of hos- 
pital consultants to advise regarding 
the expenditure of the funds provided; 
plans are at length taking shape that 
will mean 6,800 new hospital beds of 
the right kind as the outcome of the 
appropriation; and last but not least, 
the situation is so clearing, the needs 
hecoming so well defined. that Congress 
ean now intelligently appropriate 
money to consummate a hospital build- 
ing program suitable to the future prob- 
lem. 

Plans submitted after months of 
painstaking study by the hospital con- 
sultants and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury call for between fifteen 
and t-venty hospitals projects to be put 
through under the $18,600,000 appro- 
prist’on. The 6,800 new beds to be pro- 
vided are 3,600 for tubercular, 3,050 for 
mental and 150 for general and surgical 
cases. 

The expenditure of the appropriation, 
as it will with few modifications be au- 
thorized, calls for: 

1. A new hospital unit at Fort Bay- 
ard, N. M., of 250 beds for tubercular 
cases, to cost $850,000. 

2. Additional hospital buildings at 
Perryville, Md., to provide 300 beds for 
neuro-psychiatric cases, to cost $300,000. 

3. Conversion of buildings at Fort 
Logan H. Root, Little Rock, Ark., to 
provide 300 beds for neuro-psychiatric 
cases, to cost $250,000. 

4. A new hospital unit at Lake City, 
Fla., of 100 beds for tubercular cases, 
to cost $300,000. 

5. A new hospital unit as Fort Walla 
Walla, Washington, of 150 beds for gen- 
eral surgical and medical cases, to cost 
$450,000. 

6. New hospital buildings and addi- 
tions at Whipple Barracks, Ariz., to 


A BETTER day is apparently dawn- 





Nine months ago only 54 out of every 
100 disabled veterans undergoing hos- 
ital treatment were in government 
eds. Last month 66 out of every 100 
were in government hospitals. Thus, 
whereas last October almost half of 
America's war charges were in contract 
institutions, today only a third are in 
such refuges. That’s improvement, but 
it is hardly consolation to the men who 
make up that third. But there are rays 
of hope, and not the least of these is 
the definite allotment of the $18,600,000 
appropriated by the last Congress for 
increasing hospital facilities, described 
in detail in this article. 











provive 400 beds for tubercular cases, 
to cost $600,000. 

7. Restoration of buildings at Alex- 
andria, La., destroyed by fire, to cost 
$60,000. 

8. The development and expansion of 
five National Soldiers’ Homes into hos- 
pitals, at a cost of $3,100,000, to pro- 
vide at Milwaukee, Wis., 500 beds for 
tubercular cases, at Dayton, O., 250 
beds for tubercular cases, at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., 200 beds for tubercular 
esses, at Hot Springs, S. D., 100 beds 
for tubercular cases, and at Marion, 
Ind., 50 beds for neuro-psychiatric and 
tubercular cases. 

9. The erection of at least five new 
hospital groups in different parts of the 
country, three for neuro-psychiatric 
cases with a combined bed capacity of 
2,400 and two for tubercular cases 
with a combined capacity of 2,000 beds, 
at a cost of approximately $10,000,000. 

The letting of contracts for actual 
work to begin on all of the proposed 
hospital projects, except the five hos- 
pitals last mentioned, had been author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
when this was written and the hope was 
entertained that 2,400 new government 
beds would be made available for use 
by January, 1922. 

According to the board of hospital 
consultants, the expenditure of the $18,- 
600,000 appropriation will still leave what 
they believe should be the Government’s 
hospital program a long way from com- 
pietion. After the 6,800 beds are pro- 


vided under this appropriation, there 
will yet be urgently needed, 5,500 addi. 
tional beds, 1,175 for tubercular cases 
and 4,375 for neuro-psychiatric cases, 
The situation with reference to hos 
pitals for disabled ex-service men has 
shown a steady but slow improvement 
since The American Legion began an 
aggressive campaign a year ago to bet- 
ter matters. One of the Legion’s chief 
complaints was that a large percentage 
of those hospitalized were scatteréd in 
all sorts of makeshift institutions 
ducted by private parties for p 
The following table shows how from 
month to month the percentage of men 
hospitalized in government operated 
hospitals has increased: 
Patients in Percentages of 
Government Whole Number 
Hospitals of Patients 
10,741 54.2 
10,799 54.2 
11,758 59.4 
12,724 58.6 
14,248 59.5 
March 15,428 62.2 
April 16,087 63.6 
May 16,764 64.3 
June 17,304 65.8 
It is of interest to observe the general 
hospital situation as it stood at the time 
the Secretary of the Treasury officially 
sanctioned the recommendations of his 
toard of hospital consultants. There 
were then, the last week in June, a total 
of 26,105 disabled ex-service men in hos 
pitals receiving medical care and treat 
ment from the Government, of which 
number 17,155 were in government- 
operated and 8,950 in private or con- 
tract institutions. Of the 17,155. pa 
tients in government beds, 12,612 were 
in 62 regular hospitals of the United 
States Public Health Service, 977 were 
in five Army Hospitals, 554 were in B 
Naval Hospitals, 2,187 were in nine 
Soldiers Homes and 825 were in the 
partment of the Interior Hospital, 3 
Flizabeth’s, Washington. The 8,950 pa 


October, 1929 
November 
December 
January, 1921 
February 


tients under treatment by contract were 


in 900 different hospitals, insane 


lums and refuges of all kinds th 
out the country. ‘s 
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Ambassador Jusse- 
rand of the French Re- ee) 
blic(center of group aS 
nting to President J 
Eoding a facsimile of is “ 

Flirey monument, ead 

¥ be unveiled next Pe é- 
month as a memorial to 
American troops from 
the citizens of Lor- 
raine, immediately 
after the ambassador 
had invited The Amer- 
ican Legion to send a 
delegation to France to 
be present at the un- 
yeiling. At the right 
of the photograph is 
National Commander 
Emery. Beside him 
stands Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Nayy, 
and at the right of Am 

bassador Jusserand is 
Dr. Marcel Knecht, 
chief of the — In- 
formation rvice in 
thiscountry. The Le 

gion party, numbering 
250, will leave New 
York aboard the George 
Washington, August 3d. 
(ce) Harris and Ewing. 
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Below, backgrounded against the smiling landscape of a teeming 
Kansas prairie, the members of Lewis F. Tuttle Post of Anthony 
pause in their every-evening task of wheat-shocking and do an at- 
ease for the camera. What shall the harvest be?. Answer: A 
healthy post treasury and the presence of the entire membership 
at the Kansas City convention. The crop ripened so quickly this 
year that, despite widespread unemployment, farmers were caught 
short-handed and enthusiastically welcomed the aid of the Legion- 
naires. These men put in a full day’s work in town before they 
advance on the wheat fields. 





Mansfield (O.) Post 
secured two real state 
championship events 
for its recent motor- 
cycle meet, so that the 
affair was able to at 
tract all the attention 
due an official contest. 
(See page 13). 


At left, A. H. Vernon, 
Commander, Depart 
ment of Minnesota, in 
dicates the dotted line 
to Oscar Samuelson, 
and scores early in the 
*“Every-Member-Get- 
a-Member”’ campaign. 
We don’t mean to be 
personal—yes, darn it, 
we do!—but have you 
got your man? 
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A ten-bar Victory 
Medal—several Legion- 
naires can equal it, but 
can any veteran show 
eleven? The medal here 
pictured is one of several 
recently obtained by the 
National Service Divi 
sion of the Legion for the 
whole membership of 
Chuquicamata Post of 
Chile It belongs to 
Whitney Braymer 
Wright, former ambu- 
lance and truck driver 
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Since the general civilization of mankind, I believe that 
there are more instances of the abridgement of the freedom 
of the people by gradual and silent encroachments of those 
in power than by violent and sudden usurpations.—.J/ ames 
Madison, 


When the End Began 

HEN you go to France—and there are several million 
Americans who have it in the back of their minds 
that they will go there some day—strike off from the beaten 
path of the tourists and make your way to the Chateau of 
Pierrefonds, a shining medieval fortress that looks out from 
the Forest of Villers-Cotterets across the scarred valley of 
the Aisne. Consider its deep moat and its thick walls, all 
built to fortify the long-forgotten ducal ambitions of a man 
who would be king. At these great precautions of his, the 
latter-day guns laugh contemptuously—just as the future 

may laugh at all our “preparedness.” 

On July 18, 1918, his high look-out tower, which had seen 
an alien horde sweep forward to the very gates of the chateau, 
saw breathless French and Moroccan and American troops 
steal through the storm-drenched forest and launch at dawn 
the attack which turned the tide of the great war. <A few 
days later a watcher from the tower would have seen the 
same Americans sprawled all around the chateau, weary and 
dirty, but content that they had just fought as good a fight 
as the world had ever witnessed. 

A roving few of them explored the beautiful halls of the 
castle and found that on the walls was engrossed the old 
duke’s motto—‘‘Qui veult peut.” That is old French for a 
proverb which means you can have anything you want in this 
world if you want it hard enough. The duke, who never 
did become king, died knowing it wasn’t true. And today 
there is an old wood-cutter in Holland who knows it, too. 
Every once in so often as the world spins on, the lesson must 
be taught anew. Its teachers? Row on row from Pierre- 
fonds you can see the crosses where they lie. 


A Question of Definition 


Compensation. [Latin, compensatio, a balancing of accounts.] 
That which constitutes, or is regarded as, an equivalent or recom- 
pense; that which makes good the lack or variation of something else; 
that which compensates for loss or privation. 

Bonus. (Latin, bonus, good.| Something given in addition to what 
is ordinarily reeeived by or strictly due the recipient. Specifically, a 
premium given for a loan, an extra dividend to the shareholders of a 
vumpany out of accumulated profits, money or other valuable given 
in addition to an agreed compensation. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

HE two definitions given above illustrate the reason why 

The American Legion uses the term ‘‘adjusted compen- 
sation,” instead of “bonus,” in referring to the legislative 
measure of justice which is now before Congress. The 
American Legion contends that the granting of adjusted 
compensation to World War veterans, who undeniably suf- 
fered financial losses which did not come to those who did 
not put on the uniform, and endured privations which were 
not known to civilians, is literally a balancing of accounts, 
It contends, further, that in no sense may adjusted compen- 
sation be considered a premium, an extra dividend or a 
monetary favor. In other words, The American Legion 
considers it has a right to an adjustment of compensation, 
rather than a debatable claim to a bounty or gratuity. 

The main objection to the use of the term ‘bonus,’ 
however, lies in its connotation, the meaning which it has 
acquired by usage in other connections. The word bonus 
has come to be almost a synonym for gift. The average man 
seeing the word, subconsciously is reminded of “something 
for nothing.” A bonus to him means a windfall, as unrelated 
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to actual performance as was what he found in his Christmas 
stocking when a child. Adjusted compensation, on the other 
hand, means one thing, and one thing only, a deserved 
recompense. 

The Senate Finance Committee made this very poing 
clear in its report recommending the passage of the five-fold 
bill: 

Any discussion of this bill, its provisions and purposes, would be 
lacking in fairness and justice if it failed at the outset to correct a gen. 
eral misnomer of the bill itself. This proposed legislation is generally 
referred to as the “soldiers’ bonus bill." No name could be applied 
that would be more irrelevant. It is worse than erroneous. It stamps 
upon a just and unquestioned national moral obligation the designation 
“gratuity."” The purpose of this bill in no sense seeks to express a 
national gratitude by a money gift to our soldiers. It is net so intended 
by its supporters, and the veterans of the World War would pot - 
accept it. It is just what its title reads, a bill to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for the veterans of the World War. It is not a bonus bill, 
and fairness to country and soldier alike requires that we should ex 
clude the word “bonus’”’ in referring to it. 

In simple, plain English, the purpose of this bil! is to give to the 
soldier who offered his life with his services a compensation that will 
more nearly approach that of the laborer who remained at home, 
secure from danger, and whose compensation increased from 200 to 


300 percent and, measured by the amount of labor actually performed, * 


far beyond those figures. 
Let’s say what we mean. Say Adjusted Compensation, 


The Gold-Bricker Eternal 

1. American Legion is willing to call a spade a spade. 

It knows that during the war the Army was jp- 
fested by a numerically small class of chronic malingerers, 
soldiers in name only, lazy, conscienceless detail-duckers and 
hospital hounds who had a genius for fooling medical officers 
and utilized that genius to dodge duty. The malingerer was 
always despicable in the eyes of his buddies who had to carry 
on his share of the job. 1 

An armistice and a peace treaty do not change human 
nature, The malingerer of war time is a malingerer today, 
a sort of cootie in the ranks of self-respecting ex-service men, 

He is the grafter who is pressing false claims against the 
Government on the strength of fictitious ills or wounds which 
he lays to his war service. He is the faker who goes from 
hospital to hospital obtaining treatment to which he is not 
entitled and treatment which he does not require. He re 
gards government hospitals as his hotels, pleasant places for 
a rest cure, when what he needs is not rest but a little am- 
bition and effort. He is the imposter who goes from city te 
city capitalizing a plausible tale of personal wartime hard- 
ship and misfortune, receiving thanklessly donations from 
the public or sympathetic veterans. 

The worst harm done by these grafters and fakers is the 
injury worked to those disabled ex-service men who have 
legitimate claims. It is the harm that results when examin- 
ing medical officers grow calloused by their experiences with 
men attempting fraud. It is the slowing up of official ma- 
chinery when even the claims of the obviously deserving 
are doubly scrutinized because experience has shown that the 
professional victimizer of his own Government is constantly 
at work. It is the harm done when the public has become 
accustomed to seeing fakers masquerading as heroes. 

Luckily these out-and-out grafters are comparatively few 
innumbers. But there is still another type of ex-serviee man 
whose behavior impairs the confidence of the public in the 
integrity and honesty of veterans. The man who seeks and 
gets vocational training for purely mercenary reasons, stub- 
bornly refusing to avail himself of the opportunity to fit 
himself for a career of usefulness, harms every ex-service 
man. So does the man given hospital treatment who refuses 
to heed medical advice or make any effort to get well, doing, 
instead, everything possible to retard his recovery. To men 
like this The American Legion says: “We have left nothing 
undone to secure for you proper hospitalization; you must 
not abuse the privilege.” 

Upon posts of The American Legion largely rests the 
responsibility of protecting the good name of veterans iD 
general and safeguarding the interests of the Government 
from the grafter and gold-bricker whose sole asset is that he 
once wore the uniform. 
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Life Membership 


To the Editor: Here’s a suggestion which 
Jam going to bring up at the next meeting 
of our post and which I think might be 
of value for other posts of the Legion to 
sider. 

“The dues of our post are $3 per year. I 
am going to suggest that on payment of $50 
a man becomes a life member with no 
further assessments; that is, so far as 
regular dues are concerned. The interest 
on this $50 at six percent will be $3 per 
year, which the post will get just the same 
as if the member paid his $3 each year. 

The probabilities are that most of our 
members would win financially if such an 
arrangement were made, as if they pay $3 
a year for 17 years, they would pay more 
than this $50 in dues and also most of us 
will or at least expect to live more than 
17 years longer. 

In the case where a post’s dues are more, 
the life membership would cost proportion- 
ately more, or less if the dues are less. 

It ought to be a very easy matter to get 
a member to take out a life membership at 
the time when he is getting his state com- 

msation or perhaps the long deferred 

ederal compensation, and he would be very 
well pleased, I should think, to put a small 
part of his money into the Legion in this 
way as a permanent investment, with the 
knowledge that he would be a fully by tH 
member for life—H. D. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Land Office at Newcastle, Wyo. 

To the Editor: Ina recent issue there was 
an article on homesteads in which it was 
stated that a Government land office was 
located in Sundance, Wyo. It happens that 
this land office has not been in operation 
for more than a year. It is now located 
at Newcastle, Wyo. I make this correction 
because many men may go to Sundance and 
their trip would mean needless expense and 
disappointment. The town is a hard one 
to get to. It is in the hills and about forty 
miles from a railroad. 

Homesteads are playing out. I have 
had mine since 1919 and am not through 
with it yet. Land and legal sharks make 
homesteading tougher than the army, and 
the inevitable government red tape is on 
your heels always. I‘am sticking it out, 
though—Ray C. LEYDECKER, Newcastle, 
W 


yo. 


Some Compensation Comparisons 


To the Editor: According to a recent 
statement of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, the United States stands today 
in the unique position of owing no nation 
and holding claims against nearly every na- 
tion. The debts of the world to the United 
States amount to more than ten billions of 
dollars. The United States is the one great 
power today that has not been vitally 
touched by the World War. These words 
of the Assistant Secretary, “Owes no nation 
and has claims against nearly every na- 
tion,” are in substance a direct contradic- 
tion of a former Secretary of the Treasury 
who stated that the payment of the funds 
proposed in the Adjusted Compensation Bill 
would wreck the financial resources of the 
Government. 

A year ago when compensation legislation 
Was pending and seemed in a fair way to 

me a fact, big business in Wall Street 
and other places hollered just this sort of 
“wolf” to the taxpayers of the country— 
told them that it would wreck the nation, 
bring ruin to the taxpayers, and virtually 
strip the coat off the back of every man, 
— and child throughout this broad 

nd. 

_The truth of the matter is, the cry of 
big business was not based upon any 
solicitude or apprehension for the taxpay- 
Ing masses, but upon a fear that the Gov- 
ernment, to provide funds to pay the com- 





——— 


pensation, might make a bond issue, and 
that those good government bonds would 
be more attractive to the buying public 
than the paper less satisfactorily secured, 
handled by big business. 

It was competition that they were afraid 
of, so much so that some of these big New 
York concerns held weekly classes of in- 
struction, where their employees were com- 
pelled to listen to lectures on the iniquities 
of the proposed “Federal bonus” and learn 
of the peril to their respective jobs in the 
event of its having to be paid. 

Today big business and some of the big 
politicians point to the slump in business 
and the general financial depression as an 
argument against the payment of compen- 
sation. While the present financial con- 
dition is in no way due to the national ex- 
penditures in the World War, and is not 
a part of the nation’s indebtedness, yet 
the compensation slackers try to hold that 
up as a scarecrow to the people of the coun- 
try to inflame sentiment against paying the 
ex-service man an adjusted compensation. 

As to the ability of any nation to make 
such a payment, let us make a_ few 
comparisons. It is a matter of history 
which even the compensation slackers can- 
not refute or deny that during the war, this 
Government, by means of huge loans, added 
billions to the financial resources of our 
ally, France, and that France has utilized a 
part of these resources in paying compen- 
sation to her soldiers—-paid it willingly, 
cheerfully, gladly, and is today paying with- 
out a murmur and without stint not only a 
compensation for their personal service in 
the war, but for soldiers’ homes destroyed 
or damaged in the war. 

It is a matter of history, as the account 
books of the United States Treasury will 
show, that by means of loans we added huge 
sums to the financial resources of our ally, 
England, and it is also a matter of history 
that England, almost immediately after the 
war, used a part of those same resources 
in paying a bountiful compensation to her 
ex-service men, or their dependents—paid it 
long ago without a question or a complaint. 
Canada paid compensation. Australia did. 
New Zealand did. But what’s the use? 
Everybody knows that. The hard-baked 
pacifist money grubbers know it; the job 
promiser, the flag waver, the glad hander 
of the hectic war period knows it, though 
today that same crowd that stood at the 
curb while the soldiers went by, and prom- 
ised everything in the world to the fighting 
men when they got back, look upon a 
soldier as a tramp and upon an officer as 
a parasite. Up to date not one of the na- 
tions before mentioned has been wrecked 
or become bankrupt through paying com- 
pensation. 

Though each one was ten times harder 
hit by the war than this Government ever 
was, yet these war-ridden nations have 
paid compensation and are going right 
along and making no fuss about it, while 
we, a great big, boastful nation, topheavy 
with wealth and fattening upon our own 
resources, are bawling worse than a big 
spring calf that has a pint of its milk 
taken away. 

For shame to the blatant demagogues in 
Congress! For shame to the penny-pinch- 
ing skinflints throughout the land who be- 
grudge this pitiful compensation to the men 
who fought their war for them while they 
remained at home and waxed rich from the 
sale of war supplies! For shame to the 
bloated millionaires of post-war vintage who 
roll along in luxurious sixes and eights! 
They spend money without stint for their 
own comfort and pleasure while they be- 
grudge this pitifully meager compensation 
to the ex-doughboy. For shame the crowd 
of scoffers and ingrates who have so soon 
forgotten! Do they flatter themselves that 
they are getting by with this? Do they 
think that the ex-doughboy will forget? 
The ex-service man is thinking, and he 
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is thinking mighty hard, and he is begin- 
ning to wonder just what is the matter with 
this Government. And when all the ex- 
service men become united and begin to 
think together, as they surely will if this 
adjusted compensation bill is killed and a 
few similar acts are pulled by politica! 
demagogues and high financiers, something 
is going to happen. Indifference or agit=- 
tion may beat the Soldiers’ Adjusted Com- 
pensation Bill, but just as surely as we must 
reap what we sow, just so surely will ret- 
ribution come to the nation tha. forgets 
the sacrifices of its patriots, or places th- 
hand of ingratitude upon ‘ts defenders._- 
WILLIAM F. Beck, Majos, &.M.R.C., New 
York City. 


The Legion and the Blue Laws 

To the Editor: Whac is The American 
Legion going te talk about at Kansas City 
and what is 3 going to say on behalf of 
the ex-service men of this country? This 
coming National Convention ought to be 
our chance to tell the country where we 
stand on some subjects on which we have 
a right to be heard. Last year at Cleveland 
we spoke out plainly on the Japanese prob- 
lem. Why can’t we be just as plain-spoken 
on some other questions which concern us 
right here at home? 

For instance, why can’t The American 
Legion National Convention take a stand 
on the growing movement to restrict the 
liberty of the individual in his personal con- 
duct and amusements? I refer to the blue 
law agitation. This subject is one which 
concerns every American, and certainly we 
have the right to express our protest 
against ridiculous “reforms” advocated by a 
small group of zealous extremists, menac- 
ing because of the apathy of the public. 

There is little possibility that we, our- 
selves, would go too far in registering our 
opposition to blue-law legislation. Every- 
body will admit that society should provide 
wholesome restrictions for its own regula- 
tion. But what those restrictions shall be 
should be determined by common sense and 
the results likely to be obtained. When 
individual States begin passing anti-tobacco 
laws and laws telling the individual that 
he can’t engage in harmless amusements on 
Sunday, the law-abiding citizen must sit 
up and take notice. Liberty is not de- 
stroyed in one spectacular blow. It is 
wrested from the individual little by little. 
If we let them deprive us of amateur base- 
ball on Sunday, we'll soon be confronted 
with the meddlesome fanatics who period- 
ically try to suppress everything between 
Saturday midnight and Monday morning— 
operation of trains, sale of newspapers, etc. 

I think most Legionnaires wish a sensible 
observance of the Sabbath, primarily as a 
day of rest but with opportunity for the 
wholesome amusements and _ recreations 
which a complex, hard-working, six-work- 
days-a-week society requires. The move- 
ment to make a Cromwell Sabbath in 1921 
needs to be checked. The modern Sunday 
has a function which the Sabbath of the 
olden times never had. Men living in 
closely-packed groups, engaged in monot- 
onous tasks six days a week, cannot gain 
the fresh energy they need simply by idle- 
ness and meditation, or even + worship. 
Wholesome diversion, an opportunity to for- 
get the troubles of the working week, are 
needed. And we must remember that we 
all haven’t automobiles. The man who 
leaves his church pew and goes on a Sunday 
afternoon auto tour is often inconsistent 
enough to oppose Sunday baseball which 
would give thousands of his self-propelled 
fellow citizens theironly Sunday amusement. 

That’s one thing I believe ought to he 
taken up at Kansas City. Let’s hear what 
other Legionnaires would like to have talked 
about.—F. S. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


Nineteen eighteen had a fighting summer. 
Give 1921 a membership summer.. 
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The Romance of the Cannibal Queen 
(A Tasty Ballad in Nine Courses.) 


Slim Sam was a sailor, he’d traveled the 
main 

Till his sea-battered visage would pain you, 

But the jumble of “memoirs” that thronged 
in his brain 

When invoked 
you, 


would perchance entertain 


“Sure, we both had to marry the Queen,” 
he will vow, 

“Though we had our own reasons agin it 

“Qh, our ship—-well, she’d aimed at a reef 
with her bow, 

“And then aimed down below in a minute. 

“Bill Wipes’n me aimed at a p’int of dry 
land 

“Where the natives arranged a recepshun; 

“, hey was two bilin’ pets and a fine nose- 

ringed band, 

was touched 
wep’ some 


“We bein’ strangers -and 


“*Perk up,’ says a savidge. The Queen 
has airove 
“And she's willin’ 
“Jes one will be 

stove, 


“You can settle w 


to wed one cr t’other, 
b’iled in a pot on the 


to brothe:.’ 


ich, brother 


“Well, Bill and me sadly drew lots fer the 
Queen, 

“Which was reckless, us not havin’ met ‘e 

“Bill won; then his winnin’s appeared o. 
the scene 

“And he gasps, ‘Gosh, I lose! Sam, you get 
er. 


“‘Not me, fer | lost fair and square,’ I 
replies, 
“While the cook borried salt from a neigh- 


bor. 

“Then Bill calls to the Queen, ‘Marry him 
if you're wise; 

“I'll be best fer the soup, as I weigh more.’ 

“*He’ll make a good husband,’ I 
the Queen, 

“‘Stays home nights,—not given to fable.’ 

“Bill spoke up, ‘Sam’s han’some, and 
stringy, and lean. 

“He’s a prize, but no good for the table.’ 


“The Queen had learned 
scholars she'd ate, 
“And was moved by our argyments deeply. 
“*Then I’ll marry you both, though ‘t will 

make supper late. 
“Serve the cook, men, 
cheaply.’ 


Says to 


English from 


I get cooks quite 


“So that’s how it come we was tied up fer 
life, 
“What—Mandy?—Oh no, I don’t mean 
‘er, 
“We guv up our kingship and skipped from 
our wife, 
“And you'd know why we did if you'd geen 
’‘er.” 
R. S, 
No Fair 
“After the attorney for the defense suc- 
eeeded in getting all the blonde women 
barred from the jury because blondes were 
fickle, who finally won the case?” 
“The prosecutor had an easy victory. He 
kept referring to the prisoner as a villain 
of the deepest dye,” 


Underwood. 


Danger 


Sandy and Donald were paying their 
first visit to the metropolis and found the 
ways of the big hotel not their ways. The 
morning found them prepared to fare forth 
but unable to locate the stairway. Sandy 
discovered the elevator shaft with the door 
open and very promptly tumbled to the 


bottom. Leaning aver the opening, Donald 
called to his friend sprawled out below: 
“Did ye get doon a’ richt, Sandy?” 
“Aye, thot I did,” replied Sandy. “But, 
mon, be careful o’ thot first atep-—'tis a 
brute!” 


Practice Made Perfect 

Shoe Merchant (to applicant fer job): 
“Have you had any previous experience in 
trying on shoes?” 

Applicant (reminiseently): “Have I? 
Listen, mister. I tried on fifty-seven pairs 
of shoes in France before I found one to 
fit me,” 


Tender Hearted Willie 
Billie; “Do you play on the piano?” 
Willie; “Not when maw’s around. She'd 
be afraid I’d fall off.” 


So Familiar 

On a transatlantic voyage between Liver- 
pool and New York, a despondent pas- 
senger stood gloomily staring over the rail. 
Suddenly he straimhtened up, glared at a 
certain spot on the ocean and shook his 
fist at the bridge. 

“Somebody’s cheating,” he growled. “We 
passed this very same place yesterday.” 


Age of Opportunity 
Oldtime Mosquito (te Young Mosquito): 
“And to think that when I was your age 
I could sting girls only on the face and 
hands!" 


Pretty Bad 
He; “Just what do you mean when you 
say that a man is absolutely impossible?” 
She: “Well, I mean he’s ene a girl 
wouldn't be engaged to even at a summer 
resort.” 
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Ewagger-Swat tic 
Fly 

I'll lay my swag- 

ger sticklet by 

This year when 

days grow hot- 











ter. 
A paddle to its end 
I'll tie, 
And make aswag- 
ger-swatter, 














Pack io Nature 


Little pans of 
water, 

Little grains of 
corn, 


Make a chicken 
lover laugh 
City life to scorn. 














Wm. Tell to Date 


Our marksmanship 
would we improve 
Till experts to our 
praise we'd move 
If all our targets 
could be painted 
On profit pirates, 
fat and tainted. 














Reason Enough 
First Ex-Doughboy: “What's the ideg of 
Slack Sylvester elaimin’ a bonus? Wasnt 
he werkin'’ in a munition factory makin’ ten 
bucks a day while we was in France?’ 
Second Ex-Doughboy: “Sure, but he 
says he overslept one mornin’ and lost a 
day.” 
A Necessity 
Rub: “Solomon had a thousand wives 


and was the wisest man on earth,’ 


Dub: “He needed to be,” 


lad Experienced It 
“Do yeu believe in a hereafter?” 
“Betcher life. There's no end te the 
things I hear after I come home late.” 


Snobbish Edgar 
“She is simply crazy over Edga 
Poe.” 
“And he won’t have a thing to do with 
her, huh?” 


r Allen 


How to Prove It? 


An American in dear old 
bragging about his auto. He 
eulogy by declaring: 

“It runs so smoothly you ean’t feel it, 
so quietly that you can’t hear it, it has 
such perfect ignition you can’t smell it, and 
as for speed—boy, you can’t see it!” 

“But my word, old dear,” interrupted the 
Briton anxiously, “how do you know the 
bally thing is there?” 


London wa 


ended h's 


There's a Limit 


Flubb: “Do you believe in turning the 
other cheek,” 
Dubb; “Yes, but not the other hip,” 


: The Only Way 

“You've got to give Brown crett for 
saving his money,” 

“Yeah, that’s the only way he can save 
x." 


A Bad Accident 


“Howja sprain yer ankle, top?” asked a 
sympathetic recruit of the first kicker, 

“I was talkin’ to the cap about how to 
make a sojer outa you,” answered the top 
sweetly. 

“Whassat got to do with it?” 

“Well, I was hangin’ on to every word 
and he got so despondent his voice broke,” 


It Might Happen 


A potato’s eye would be tearful, the 
heart of a lettuce grow sad, some cabbage’s 
head get dizzy, a clam start talking bad. 
A Spanish tale from an onion might split 
the peas in a pod, a blade of grass might 
cut them down if the flowers began to nod. 
An apple would certainly dig to the core, 
a banana slip on its peel, the scales of a 
fish would cheat, no doubt, and Virginia 
surely would reel. The slippery elm would 
slide along, a pin might lose its head; even 
the frogs would cease to croak and a widow's 
past be dead. The salad might leave with- 
out dressing and give the window a pain, 4 
stamp might get licked for sticking and 
Adam start raising Cain. The sun might 
get a shine on, causing the moon to beam, 
a needle’s eye might close in shame, and 
the tongue of a shoe might scream. The 
dogwood tree might bark aloud, a boot 
might stick to the last, a bean might stalk 
away in the dark and a plaster lose its cast. 
Tires would never have blowouts, blue §un- 
days might never accrue, all this and more 
MIGHT happen if— 

The Adjusted Compensation Bill went 
through. 
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Here and There in The Legion 





Bringing Compensation Home 


N view of the openly-expressed hostility 
ef the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to the Legion’s adjusted com- 
sation measure, the resolution adopted 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the most powerful constituent mem- 
pers of the national organization, en- 
dorsing the Legion bill and advising the 
national chamber of its action, has been 
yniversally regarded as a development of 
t significance in the Legion’s fight for 
eficial legislation. 
vthe resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Cleveland chamber was 


as follows: 


Resolved, that the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 

merce, acting through its board of direetora, 
egrnestly endorses and urges the passage of the 
legislation drafted by The American Legion 
providing for adjusted compensation in various 
elective forms for the service men of the World 
War. 
Resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, to the 
proper committees of the United States Senate 
and to the proper representatives and to the 
members of Congress from Ohio. 

Resolved, that a copy be sent also to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which has taken the opposite action, in order 
that the national chamber may be advised of 
the action of one of its constituent members. 


The action of the Cleveland Chamber 
ef Commerce is the outstanding event at 
this writing in the systematic campaign 
under way in the Department of Ohio to 
bring the justice of compensation to the 
attention of local business men. The 
Middletown (O.) Chamber of Commerce has 
also acted favorably on the question, and 
department headquarters has reported pros- 
peets excellent in other cities, The Cleve- 
land chamber was addressed by John R. 
McQuigg, Ohio department commander. 

All post commanders in Ohio were in- 
formed of the action of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in opposing 
adjusted compensation and were urged to 
act promptly and diplomatically in seeing 
that the proper local chamber of commerce 
committee included representative Legion- 
naires. Posts were also urged to use every 
effort to have the loca] chambers approve 
the Federal compensation measure without 
impairing their standing on measures of re- 
lief for the disabled. Local chambers were 
also requested to allow ex-service men to 
appear before them to present the affirm- 
ative side of the compensation question. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has been urging co-operation by local 
chambers in its campaign against the Legion 
measure, thus carrying the fight squarely 
into the communities and bringing the issue 
to the direct attention of local business men 
and individual posts. This step is proving 
an advantage to the Legion rather than 
otherwise, as it brings the issue to a focus 
whereby each side can appraise the other 
with something like justice. The national 
Chamber of Commerce ceases to look like 
&@ money-puffed ogre when represented by 
persons as tangible as a retail shoe dealer 
who recognizes Legion members as fellow 
citizens, and the veterans in their turn are 
converted from intangible specters of was- 
trels and yeggs into normal young men who 
did their duty as soldiers and are now doing 
their duty as citizens. 

The Iowa department of the Legion is 
among those which have planned to take 
fyll advantage of this localization of the 
anti-compensation battle. Daniel F. Steck, 
National Legislative Committeeman from 
Iowa, recently urged Legionnaires in cities 
and towns with local chambers of commerce 
to arrange with the chambers for hearings 
on the measure when it comes up for dis- 
tussion. Following Mr. Steck’s appeal, 
Secretary Ralph Faxon of the Des Moines 


chamber, himself an opponent of the meas- 
ure, agreed to notify Des Moines Legion- 
naires of the time of the discussion so that 
the members of the chamber might hear 
the Legion’s case. 

Both Mr. Steck and Commander Hanford 
MacNider of the Department of Iowa have 
volunteered their services as speakers be- 
fore local chambers and are ready to supply 
ample material to local Legion spéakers. 
One argument of which the Iowa Legion 
expecta to make effective use is that even 
if the Legionnaire does spend the money 
to which he would be entitled under the 
cash feature of the plan, he will spend it 
among the merchants of his home town 
in other words, among the members of his 
local chamber of commerce. 


A Legion Motorcycle Meet 

N effective means of boosting the post 

treasury and gaining publie attention 
was put into action reeently by Mansfield 
(O.) Post, which held a motorcycle race 
meet on a county fairgrounds that brought 
spectators from miles around. 

Sanetion for the meet was obtained*from 
the Motorcycle and Allied Trades Asse- 
ciation, the national organization that 
supervises all motorcycle competitions so 
that the entry list included some of the 
topnotch stars of the two-wheel game. 

In addition to a regular program of races, 
the Legion succeeded in getting two official 
Chio state championship events awarded 
to it to run off at the meet, thus adding 
greatly to the prestige of the oacasion and 
drawing the highest type of riders. The 
advertising value of this plan proved to be 
great, as the fact that these races were 
to be for genuine championship honors at- 
tracted wide interest. The meet was also 
a financial success. State Referee E, C. 
Smith, 1444 N, 4th St., Columbus, can sup- 
ply Ohio posts and posts in adjacent States 
with information upon rules, track re- 
quirements and the like and can tell posts 
in other states where such information may 
be obtained. 


Unruly Post’s Charter Suspended 
Tas American Legion’s constitutional 
declaration for law and order has been 
reaffirmed by the action of the executive 
committee of the Department of California 
in recommending the revocation of the 
charter of the Howland Shaw Post of Car- 
penteria, Cal., following the horsewhip- 
ping of the editor of a Carpenteria news- 
paper by five members of the post, 

The department executive committee took 
this action after hearing the report of 
Buron R. Fitts, Department Commander, 
who investigated the incident immediately 
and suspended the post’s charter. The 
National Executive Committee will consider 
the recommendation for revocation of the 
post’s charter at its next meeting. 

The whipping of the editor followed the 
publication of an article in his newspaper 
which post members considered objection- 
able, Commander Fitts’s investigation is 
said to have developed the fact that the men 
who did the whipping had been appointed 
a committee to interview the editor, There 
was a difference of opinion as to whether 
the post had contemplated physical punish- 
ment in appointing the committee. 


A Tribute from Grand Rapids 


HE confidence of his fellow citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in National Com- 
mander John G. Emery was expressed at 
the meeting of the City Commission at the 
time Mr. Emery presented his resignation 
as a member of that body. The resolution 
passed by the Commission sets forth that, 
“While we deeply regret that Commissioner 
Emery must sever his official relations with 
the city, we extend to him our hearty con- 
gratulations on his being chosen as Com- 


mander of The American Legion and assure 
him of our best wishes and confidence in his 
ability to successfully perform the duties 
of that high office. We know from our as- 
sociation with him that he fully appreciates 
the opportunity for greater publie service 
which his new office affords, and we are con- 
fident that he will command the Legion with 
but one motive, that of publie service, with 
credit to himself, his heme city and the 
entire nation.” : 


Banners and Grave Markers 


LTHOUGH many posts are not as yet 
+ provided with post banners, an encour- 
aging upward trend in the sale of banners 
has been noted by the Emblem Division at 
National Headquarters within recent weeks. 
At last reports 1,700 had been sold. Posts 
which have bought these banners find them 
of striking use on all public occasions, such 
as military funerals and parades. The Em- 
blem Division has announced that it is now 
in a position to supply post banners made 
of standard government silk. Wool banners 
may also be had. 

Legion posts have m*de heavy purchases 
of bronze grave markers, 11,500 having 
been sent to posts by the Emblem Division. 
An increase in the sale of Legion grave 
markers during the last few months has 
enabled the Emblem Division to place con- 
tracts at a lower figure than before. 


A Legion School Essay Contest 


sé NY man who would risk his life to 

save his country would certainly not 
shirk his duty in promoting movements that 
involved less sacrifice.” So wrote Olive 
Lundquist of Kansas City, Kan., in the 
prize-winning essay in a contest conducted 
by Wyandotte Post among the schools of 
the city to get the best answer to the 
question, “What does The American Legion 
mean to the community?” “As school chil- 
dren,” wrote Miss Lundquist, “we feel that 
the Legion members, because of their pro- 
gram, will promote educational advantages, 
boost movements to beautify the city, pro- 
mote the health of the community and, all 
in all, make Kansas City the best place in 
the world to live in.” 


A Double Squad of Buglers 


IXTEEN former Army buglers play in 

the bugle corps of Anderson-Adkins Post 
of New Brighton, Pa., and every ex-A.E.F. 
man who remembers how he was thrilled 
upon first hearing a band of French trom- 
petiers knows how the people of New 
srighton feel when the Legion’s bugle corps 
appears publicly. The bugle corps scored 
decided successes at both Memorial Day and 
Fourth of July appearances, and it expects 
to show Pittsburgh something new when 
the department convention of The American 
Legion is held in that city in September. 


Department Conventions Plus 


“6 ELLO, buddy, I haven’t seen you 

since Hill 209!” “Say, if it isn’t the 
old chief!” Such as these are the hearty 
shouts that ring out above the rumble of 
street traffic and through the chatter of 
crowds in oldtime O.D. and navy blue that 
gather in halls and hotel lobbies for the 
department conventions of the Legion. The 
state gatherings, the great majority of 
which are yet to be held, are providing re- 
unions for the men from the old outfits and 
ships that have all the warmth and atmo- 
sphere of the state encampments made 
justly famous by the G.A.R. They are 
younger men who attend them, that is all— 
younger men, with the same background of 
service, to whom whole towns throw open 
their doors and to whom the keys of cities, 
North, South, East,;and West, are given 
while the Legion conventions transform 
their precincts into colorful counterparts of 
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the old billeting 
towns in France. Re- 
unions of divisional anu 
organization societies 
are scheduled in practi- 
cally all States at the 
same time and place as 
the Legion department 
conventions. 
Not that a lot of busi- 
ness isn’t being trans- 
acted. As a matter of 
fact a decided undercur- 
rent of seriousness runs 
below the surface of all 
department conventions. 
In these conventions are 
born the suggestions and 
olicies that will be 
rought before the Na- 
tional Convention in 
Kansas City when _ it 
meets October 31st, No- 
vember Ist and 2d. It 
may be a post in Minnesota or in New 
Mexico that will bring before its depart- 
ment convention a suggestion that will, ere 
the year is out, be written into the plat- 
form of the national‘organization. It may 
be a post from Massachusetts or Iowa or 
California—the opportunity is open to all. 
The next two months, August and Sep- 
tember, will see the heaviest press of de- 
partment convéntions. Thirty-six gather- 
ings will take place in those two months 
and three are scheduled for October. 
Oregon, Alaska, Florida, Alabama, Montana, 
Tennessee, Utah, Georgia, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington and Panama already have held their 
conventions. National Commander John G. 
Emery attended his first state convention 
as head of the Legion at the Wisconsin 
meeting. Mr. Emery, according to present 
plans, will attend the conventions of the 
Departments of New Hampshire, Iowa, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. Other na- 
tional officials will be at other gatherings. 
The revised schedule of department con- 
ventions for August, September and Oc- 
tober is as follows: 


mittee. 


Withers, Nevada, 


Date 
August 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 2: 


Department Place 
Prescott 
Pine Bluff 
Yosemite 
Kellogg 
Winona 
Weirs 
Hendersonville 
Rapid City 
Hilo 
Thermopolis 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Idaho Aug 
Minnesota Aug. 1, 2 
New Hampshire Aug. 23, 2 
North Carolina Aug. 26, 2 
South Dakota Aug. 23-26 
Hawaii f 
Wyoming 





September 
Sept. 1, 2, 3 
Sept. 1, 2 
First part of 

Sept. 
Sept. 12, 13 
Michigan Sept. 6, 7 Kalamazoo 
Mississippi Sept. 26, 27 Clarksdale 
Missouri Sept. 26, 27, 28 St. Joseph 
Nebraska 


Spirit Lake 
Lexington 


lowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Bogalusa 


Maryland Ocean City 


Fremont 
, 16 ,17 Asbury Park 
23, 24 Silver City 
Jamestown 
Jamestown 
Toledo 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma > Enid 
Pennsylvania S 22, 23, 24 Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island S , Oct.1 Woonsocket 
South Carolina Sept 

Newberry 

5, 27, 28 El Paso 
Rutland 
Norfolk 


Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia » 2,3 
West Virginia & 29, 30 Wheeling 
France . 1,2 Paris 
Connecticut 15, 16, 17 New Haven 
North Dakota §S ‘28, 29 Jamestown’ 
Delaware Sept. 22 Milford 


October 
Oct. 17, 18 
Oct. 3, 4, 5 
Oct. 10, 11 
Oct. 10, 11 


Glenwood Springs 
Hutchinson 
Decatur 

Wabash 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Aid for the Tubercular 
LL the machinery and opportunities to 
regain health offered by the National 
Tuberculosis Association are at the disposal 


ON THE LEGION’S GENERAL STAFF: Members of the National Executive Com- 
From left to right, David J. Davis, Pennsylvania; D. F Steck, Iowa; 


(alternate); Dr. H. Nelson Jackson, Vermont. 


department commander and Mr. Withers department adjutant 


of members of the Legion who may be af- 
flicted with the disease or who believe they 
have it, according to officers of that organ- 
ization. The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, which is organized along national, 
state and local lines, has a local association 
in every large center of population to which 
any Legionnaire may apply for examination 
and .medical advice. Affiliated with these 
local associations are about 700 tuberculosis 
hospitals and sanitariums located in all sec- 
tions of the country, more than 500 tuber- 
culosis dispensaries and clinics and between 
3,000 and 5,000 nurses. 


Picnicking by Automobile 
jy ITH a membership of 61 out of 65 eli- 

gible veterans in the community, 
Henry Holdsworth Post of Hiawatha, Utah, 
has laid out for itself a program of con- 
stant activity. As the only Legion outfit in 
the vicinity having rifles and colors, Holds- 
worth Post conducts military funerals for 
soldier dead in two counties. An automo- 
bile picnic is to be held every month as the 
first one, a fifty-mile drive to a lake, proved 
an extremely popular affair. The post also 
has started a drive for a $1,000 monument 
in memory of the men of Hiawatha who 
gave their lives in the war. 


Every dog has his day. Let one of the 
dog days be membership day for you. 


Off the Main Route, But Busy 


ICHARD V. DERRIM Post of Norwood, 
Col., has fifteen members, is sixteen 
miles from a railroad and was founded last 
January, but it has not permitted size, in- 
accessibility or youth to stand in the way of 
progress. Because it cost the post $30 each 
time it hired a local hall for a dance the 
post bought the hall for $3,000, paying for 
it at the rate of $50 a month, plus interest. 
Two dances a month are being held, three 
or four smokers already have been given, an 
Auxiliary formed and frequent social meet- 
ings take place. And the post has never 
had more than $100 in its treasury at one 
time. The post’s motto is “Keep going, talk 
The American Legion and believe in it.” 


“Hello Al—Allo” 


HE movement to make “Hello Al” the 
official greeting between Legionnaires 
is being vigorously pushed. John Franklin 
Miller Post of Michigan City, Ind., which 
originated the slogan, is out to make it the 
greeting between buddies “from Paris to 
Tokyo, from Alaska to Yap.” The post has 
put an overseas touch to the greeting by the 
addition of the French salutation “Allo” so 
that “Hello Al—Allo,” carries both the sug- 
gestion of the Legion and of the scenes it 
knew when it was in O.D. 

Miller Post intends to bring “Hello Al— 
Allo” before the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Indiana at Wabash in October and, 
through the department gathering, to place 
it before the National Convention at Kansas 
City. The post already is booming the idea 
in the form of a circular letter distributed 
at the Indiana department conference of 
post commanders aid adjutants held for the 


second time at Culver, = 


The circular declares: 
“American Legion—A. 
L. for short spells Aj, 
‘Hello Al.’ It is impor. 
tant to foster the spirit 
of comradeship, to be on 
the lookout for the em. 
blem of the Legion, tg 
have a universally ree. 
ognized greeting that 
will tell the story, even 
if there is only a fleet. 
ing glance in Passing 
something that will say: 
‘I notice that you did 
your part in the World 
War, got a clear dis. 
charge and still stick 
with the boys. Same 
here. Greetings, com. 
rade! If every Legion. 
naire would watch for 
the Legion emblem and 
when he sees it would say ‘Hello Al’ it woulg 
greatly emphasize the importance and ubiq- 
uity of the Legion and help in a funda- 
mental way to get us all together. ‘Hello 


T. L. 


Mr. Davis is also 


Al’—say it over and try it on the next Le. . 


gionnaire and the next. ‘Hello Al’—it tells 
completely a long story of the past, pres. 
ent and future. ‘Hello Al’—from Paris tg 
Tckyo, from Alaska to Yap. ‘HELLO Ar~— 
ALLO!’ ” 


Nothing Doing Here 


HE towns of Tower and Soudan in 

Minnesota offer mighty poor picking for 
the membership campaign which the Minne- 
sota department has been conducting to 
have every veteran “get behind a Legion 
button.” When Adjutant Warner of Tower- 
Soudan Post got the department bulletin 
asking his post to put on a membership 
skirmish, he wrote back: “The post com- 
mander and I have scoured the country for 
miles around Tower and Soudan in search 
of delinquent members but find that every 
service man is a member of the Legion in 
good standing, so there is no need to stage 
a membership drive here.” 


Not “Unknown” at the Last 


\ HEN an ex-service man who said he 

had been out of work for a long time 
applied at The American Legion Welfare 
Bureau in St. Paul, Minn., he was given a 
helping hand and a job. The next day he 
was fatally hurt in a motorcycle accident. 
As he lay dead, the only clew to his identity 
was a faded little photograph of himself 
in military uniform, found in his effects 
at a hospital. 

For two weeks the body lay nameless and 
unclaimed. The American Legion arranged 
to give a military funeral when it seemed 
that hope of identification had passed. “An 
unknown soldier” was the inscription that 
was to have marked the grave. 

But as the coffin was about to be lowered 
into the grave, Mrs. Mary Johnson arrived 
at the cemetery and, looking into the re- 
opened coffin, identified her son, George 
Ludwig Johnson, former member of Co. C, 
358th Infantry, 90th Division, who was 
gassed at St. Mihiel and wounded in the 
Meuse-Argonne. 


Farmers Urge Legion Legislation 


HE American Farm Bureau Federation, 

representing more than 1,500,000 Amer- 
ican farmers, has gone on record through 
a resolution adopted by its executive com- 
mittee recently as indorsing the legislative 
program of The American Legion. The 
Farm Bureau Federation’s legislative com- 
mittee in Washington has been instructed 
to support the Legion bills on the following 
subjects: Legislation consolidating the 
three ex-service bureaus; appropriations for 
a permanent hospital building program; 
legislation decentralizing the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance; legislation to extend 
further the benefits of vocational training 
and providing vocational training with pay 
for all disabled men with disabilities of ten 
percent or more traceable to the service; 
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ation providing privilege of retirement 
with pay for disabled emergency officers, 


Booklets on Japanese Exclusion 
RRANGEMENTS have been made 
through the National Adjutant to sup- 

ply all department adjutants with copies of 
a booklet prepared by the Japanese Ex- 
clusion League of California entitled “Cali- 
fornia’s Plea to America.” The Chairman 
of The American Legion’s Committee on 
Oriental Investigation believes that the 
distribution of at least one of these book- 
Iets to every post and unit of the Women’s 





Auxiliary in each department will con- 
tribute to a further understanding of the | 
Japanese problem, upon which The Amer: | 
jean Legion took its stand at the Cleveland 
national convention last year by declaring 
for the cancellation of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” the exclusion of “picture 
prides” and the rigorous exclusion of Japa- 
nese aS immigrants. 





Systematic Benefit Aid | 


LEGION questionnaire mailed from the 
state auditor’s office with each state 
compensation check enabled the Department 
of Washington to get in touch with hun- | 
dreds of veterans who are entitled to com- 
msation, vocational training, hospital 
treatment or some other government serv- 
jee as a result of their participation in the 
war. The Service Division of the Depart- 
ment of Washington, under the super- 
yision of Fred R. Mast, employs a folder 
system in which the record of each man 
whose claim is handled by the Legion is kept 
on file alphabetically, In the first three 
months 2,76 cases were handled. 
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SussecT: ADPRESS oF NATIONAi, COMMANDER. 
SpeciaL No, 25. 
All correspondence, mail, tclecrams, etc., in- 


tended for National Commander John G. Emery | 


should be addressed to him at the Nationa! 
Headquarters of The American Legion, In- ' 
dianapolis, Indiana.—LeMUEL BOoL.es, National | 
Adjutant. 


SuesecT: CONVENTION BADGES AND SOUVENIRS.— 
EMBLEM No. 6. 

Shortly after the Emblem Division was e¢s- 
tablished, a contract was placed with a very 
reliable source of supply granting them 
authority to manufacture. exclusively all con- 
vention badges and souvenirs incorporating the 
oficial Legion emblem. This was done with a 
two-fold purpose in mind; first, to protect the 
Legion emblem by preventing the many or- 
ganizations throughout the country engaging 
in this type of business from manufacturing 
and soliciting at will Legion business of this 
sort; second, to secure the best available 
product at the lowest possible price. This 
agreement is effective until the close of business 
this year and we are, therefore requesting that 
each department and post cooperate with 
National Headquarters in this matter and that 

convention badges and souvenirs be pur- 
chased direct from National Headquarters and 
that any representative or firm soliciting busi- 
ness of this nature direct be referred to the 
Emblem Division. The lack of cooperatior on 


the part of any department or individual post 
will have a very bad reaction on the Legion as 
a whole. It will render our efforts to preserve 


emblem to the use of The American Legion 
and to protect its good name _ increasingly 
difficult. This is a case where the Legion needs 
team work from everybody. Can we count on 
you’—Lemuet Boties, National Adjutant. 


SuBJECT: DEPARTMENT CEREMONIAL BADGES.— 
EMBLEM No. 7 ‘ 

Each department officer should be provided 
with an official Legion ceremonial badge, and 
if this has not already been done by your. de- 
partment, we strongly urge you to place your 
order with the Emblem Division at once. These 

sell for one dollar each, which makes the 
complete set cost only nine dollars. Too much 
stress and emphasis cannot be placed on the 
importance of each department officer wearing 
the official badge of his respective office when 
Bp pins officially in public and in attending 

ion activities. In addition to this, each 

ent should by all means see to it that 
ich state executive committeeman is provided 
with one of these official badges. These also 
are furnished at one dollar each.—LeMUEL 





National Adjutant. 
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We are making more White 
Owls than ever before 
less profit per cigar. Get value. 


Have a White Owl. 


As good as it looks. 


Benurakl Cigar Co. a, 


NATIONAL BRANDS 


NEW YORK CITY 





-and | 


| Wf 
a 


3 for 25e 


9c for ONE 


Box of 50: 
$4.00 
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75 Acres For Quick Sale With 
Horse, Cow, Hogs, Tools 


Vehicles, machinery, implements, equipment included: 
pleasantly located close hustling RR town, advantages 
fertile loam tillage; big wire-fenced pasture with trout 
brook; estimated 800 cords wood selling nearby top 
prices; abundance fruit, sugar maples; 6-room house, 
delightful shade. magnificent view; 60-ft. barn, poultry 
house. To settle affairs owner sacrifices only $1000 
easy terms., Details page 48 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bar- 
cains. FREE, STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 P B, 
Nassau St., New York City. 





A Money Order or Check sent promptly will bring you an 


Adjustable Back Binder 


tor THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, holding 52 issues 
Full Book Cloth (Red) at $1.75 each—Postoaid 


Fabrikeid Covered (Black) $2.25 each—Postpaid ’ 


wit® THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY embossed in gilt 
on cover 


Binder Department 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43d St. NEW YORK 








PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
EE. Write , 
Washington. DG 


. 
Lacey PLACEY., Dept tt 
Established 1869 






Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks | 


$16C0 First Year 
Hundreds Vacancies Moor wiso. mocherton MY. 


Shu nd me, without chai ge i 
sample Railway Mai! Clerk Examination 
Questions; (2) schedule sh» ing places 

com examinations; (3) list of many gov- 
ernment jobs now open. 
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BOUGHT ‘::' NAVY 


$430,000 U. S. GOVERNMENT 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
to be 


Sold at 
Half 


Price 
& Less 


Agents, Bandmasters, Musicians, 
Legion Men, Here’s Your Chance 
The Third National Convention of The Amer- 











ican Legion will be held October 31, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2! Hundreds of Legion Posts will 
be represented by Post, Bands. Many bands 
will be organized and many will require addi- 
tional instruments. Our $430,000.00 purchase 
from the U. S. Navy of the finest band and 
orchestra instruments made, gives you the life- 
long opportunity to buy, at a fraction of their 
value, the very instruments your Post Band will 
want. You can cash in big as spare-time or full- 
time agents selling to the community at prices 
so low that musicians cannot resist. 


Write for Prices—There’s Big 
Money in it for You 

These instruments were made by internation- 
ally famous makers—C. G. Conn, P. Millard, 
Wilson Bros., Buescher, J. W. York, Martin 
Band, Penzel, Mueler & Preufer, Wurlitzer, etc. 
—each one had to measure up to the high Navy 
Standard of ,Perfection, although the makers’ 
names were sufficient evidence of quality. 
Every instrument brand new, never 
used and still in its original case. 
Saxophones, Cornets, Altos, Baritone and 
Bass Horns, Bugles, Piccolos, Clarinets, Flutes, 
Trombones, Bass Violins, Violas, Violins, Snare 
and Bass Drums, Cymbals, Triangles, etc. 
If you want to take advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity, you'll have to act at 
once. Stock is going fast. 


MOSKOWITZ & HERBACH 


512 MARKET ST., PHILA., PA. 








Established 26 Years 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing introe 
ductory offer to owner agents. 
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ame 


The purpose of this depurtment is to 
| reflect the national activities of the 
| Women’s Auxiliary and to convey sugges- 
tions and ideas between units. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Miss Pauline 
Curnick, Secretary, Women’s Auxiliary Sec- 
| tion of the Organization Division, National 
| Headquarters, The American Legion, Merid- 
| ian Life Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

who also will answer questions pertaining 
to the Auxiliary. 


“Let’s Not Forget Our Boys” 


HE service man didn’t and the veteran 

doesn’t like to be called “soldier boy” 
or “sailor boy.” But there is one person 
who enjoys the privilege of calling him that 
and who will call him that as long as she 
lives—the mother whose boy he really is, 
however hard-boiled, red-knuckled, un- 
shaven a fighting man he may have been 
in 1918. 

The following account describes the ac- 
tivities of one soldier’s mother in easing 
the lot of the disabled buddy who is some- 
body’s boy first and a “case” afterward. 
She is Mrs. Grace I. Jackson, chairman of 
the welfare committee of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Thomas Hopkins Post of 
Wichita, Kan. Her story is typical of what 
many loyal Auxiliary members are doing 
to alleviate the lot of the disabled. Mrs. 
Jackson writes: 

“When my own boy (they are all boys 
to me) enlisted and went into training 
with Battery F, 130th Field Artillery, 
Thirty-second Division, I, with the other 
mothers, wives and sisters, formed an 
Auxiliary to Battery F. All during the 
war we worked for our boys, and we are 
still banded together and working, and are 
almost all Legion Auxiliary members. So 
when we found the Government was caring 
for the ill ex-service men in the three hos- 
pitals here and the tuberculous sanitarium 
six miles out in the country, we began to 
visit them and remember them with flowers 
and magazines. Then the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of Thomas Hopkins Post was organ- 
ized and committees appointed. I was 
named as chairman of the welfare com- 
mittee. 

“In visiting the boys I saw there were 
many little things needed that would make 
them more comfortable, but we had no 
money, so I obtained permission of the post 
to solicit funds so that we could buy the 
necessities for them. I am glad to. say we 
have never been without funds. When I go 





into the hospital I always introduce myself 
and tell the boys I am from the welfare 
committee of the Legion Auxiliary. Then 
I ask them to give me their names and home 
addresses. Next I ask them if they have 
compensation or are entitled to it. If so, 
I immediately turn their names in to the 
Federal Board. Then I ask if there is 
anything we can do for them. Sometimes 
they thank me and say, ‘No, I have money 
of my own,’ or ‘I have a good old dad 
who will get me anything I want.’ 

“But some have no dad, and some are 
hundreds or thousands of miles from what 
they call home. These are the men that 
my heart goes out to. When I ask a patient 
where his home is and he says Parkers- 
burg, Va., or San Francisco, Cal., I think, 
‘Oh, if this were my own boy and so far 
from me, how glad I would be if someone 
would only remember him and be kind to 
him!’ 

“So, no difference if they are black or 
white, Indian, German, French or English, 
or our own American lads, I treat them 
all the same, and if anyone should read 
this and enter into hospital work they must 
bear in mind that they all fought for the 
same flag and the same cause. 

“We have had several colored men in the 
hospitals and they appreciated all we did 
for them, one especially who was a prisoner 
under guard, and who, when I would go to 
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his ward would say, ‘I’m so glad you come. 


I was just thinking of you.’ Another 
prisoner, a fine looking white man, alwa 3 
neat and clean, the last time I visited him 
was so glad to see me. I had been asked 
to take his Victory Medal to him the da 

before, but it was sent to him otherwise 
When I asked him if he got his medal, he 
said, ‘Yes, and something else this morn- 
ing.’ I asked what, and he said ‘My gen. 
tence.” It was hard for him to tell me. 
but I talked to him as if he were my own 
son and he promised to lead a better life 
I hope he will. : 

“I keep a record of all the men in the 
hospitals that I visit and my records show 
we have had 275 men in for treatment in 
eleven months. There have been eight 
deaths. I also keep a record of all hos. 
pital visits and individual calls, all com. 
pensation claims turned in, all services 
rendered, all funds used. In May, for jn. 
stance, we made 13 visits and 117 indi. 
vidual calls, and made and received 68° 
telephone calls and one telegram. 

“While visiting in one of the hospitals 
this spring I found one of the boys Sitting 
up for the first time in three weeks with 
a pair of hobnail shoes on and his army 
overcoat instead of a robe. It certainly 
looked hard to me, and comfortless. Then 
the thought struck me to make bathrobes, 
and as one of our sister Auxiliary units 
sent a donation of ten dollars for welfare 
work, I bought two double-cotton blankets, 
from which the committee made four lovely 
bathrobes. We sent in an appeal to state 
headquarters for bathrobes and have re 
ceived five fine ones. The men enjoy them 
so much we feel doubly paid for our efforts, 

“On July 4, 1920, we served home-cooked 
dinner to fourteen men in the hospitals 
and gave boxes of nuts, candy, gum and 
fruit. On Christmas we gave boxes of 
fruit, cake, candy and nuts, each decorated 
with a spray of holly, also tooth paste and 
smokes. We have secured passes for all 
who are able to attend the baseball games, 
We supply regularly shaving cream, razor 
blades, candy, fruit, cookies, books, maga- 
zines, stationery and stamps, and most dear 
of all to them, smokes. We have fur- 
nished three men with clothing. 

“We try and visit each hospital once a 
week and the boys keep a watch, for we 
always take them something—fruit, candy, 
smokes, or cookies. I don’t think they tire 
of our visits. I always tell them that if 
they don’t want to see me again they had 
better go home, for I’m coming back. They 
generally say, ‘Don’t stay away so long 
next time.’” 


Minnesota Moves Along 


([SRES of Minnesota’s ten Congressional 
districts have passed the halfway mark 
in the campaign to make Minnesota a “no 
bachelor post” department, and three more 
have reached it. In the second, fifth and 
seventh districts 60 percent of the posts 
have established Auxiliary units. Fifty 
percent of units each are reported from the 
first, fourth and eighth districts. The 
third, sixth, ninth and tenth districts report 
30 percent. The average showing indicates 
that not quite half of Minnesota’s posts 
now have Auxiliaries. Progress is being 
registered at the average rate of four 
units a week. 


Iowa Sets Its Objective 


“sy AtcH the Legion” is the objective 
in Iowa—a unit for every post, 
which just now means 566 units to match 
the 566 posts. The Auxiliary had 217 
units at the beginning of its campaign, 
and as the sub-slogan of the program 1s 
“A unit a day,” it will have to score one 
for 349 days in a row. At this writing, 
the Auxiliary has been living up to this 
record handily. It is not stopping at one 
a day, however, and hopes to raise the da 

total to two in the home stretch. It has te 


take into account the fact that the post | 
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of 566 is not standing still and that 

; Auxiliary must keep pace with the in- 

. Towa now ranks third among de- 

ments in percentage of members to men 

service. Auxiliary members in the de- 
partment total 50,000. 


A New Idea 


OMPLETE clothes insurance is offered 
C Legionnaires of Houston Post, Phila- 


deiphia, by its Women’s Auxiliary unit. | 


{he women gather every Tuesday after- 
noon and do all the mending required not 


only by the bachelor Legionnaire but by | 
the married man whose wife is sick. The | 
dothes-disabled member gets his attire | 
from the laundry, pays the bill, sorts out 
shell-shocked socks (say it fast), buttonless 


siirts, et al., wraps them in a bundle 
writes his name on the bundle and leaves 
jtat the post headquarters. The Auxiliary 
does the rest. 
4 101 Percent Member 
F there were such a rank as 101 percent 
Legion little Dorothy Linette Flint of 
Riverside, R. I., undoubtedly would have it. 
She was seventeen hours old when she joined 
the Women’s Auxiliary. Her father, LeRo: 
Flint, was the second commander of River- 
side Post, her mother, a charter member 
of the Women’s Auxiliary; the attending 
ician, Dr. Theodore C. Hascall, the first 
cemmander of Riverside Post, and the at- 
tending nurse, Mrs. Albert F. Gardner, 
geretary of the Auxiliary unit. Doroth 
has a two and a half year old sister who is 
also a member of the Auxiliary. 


The Women’s Auxiliary in Rhbdde Island 
has taken steps to have a mothers’ memorial 


erected in honor of the mothers of the | 
men and women of the State who served | 


in the World War. A resolution calling 
for the creation of a Mothers’ Memorial 
Commission has been drawn and given to 
the judiciary committee of the State Legis- 
lature. The commission is directed to pre- 
pare plans, select a site and proceed with 
the memorial just as soon as it is author- 
ized to do so by the Assembly. 


Massachusetts is moving toward the “no | 
bachelor post” goal, the Auxiliary having | 


practically a 75 percent organization. The 
establishment of 44 new units in recent 
weeks brought the total number of unit 
up to 171 as against 269 posts. 


An ancient philosopher propounded th: 
question, “How many beans does it take to 
make a pile of beans?” Let your senators 
and representative know’ how many resolu- 
tions it takes to make a pile of endorse- 
ments of the Legion's legislative program. 


“We have received new members at every 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary which 
has been held up to this date,” is the mes- 
sage from the Auxiliary at Jackson, Mich. 
“Our attendance ranges from 100 to over 
160 members each meeting, and there is 
not a Jackson County boy in any hospital 
ty not receiving our personal atten- 

n. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Akron 


Post of Akron, O., defies any one to dispute | 
its claim to the distinction of having the | 


four youngest members of the Auxiliary to 
be found in any unit. Miss Ruth Alice 
Barr, age three weeks; Miss Elinor Louise 
Willis, age two weeks; Miss Virginia Stelle, 
age six months, and Miss Bessie Wise, age 
six months, have just been admitted to 
membership. 


“Doughnuts for disabled doughboys” is 
Slogan of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
ph Murray Post of Nampa, Ida. They 
not only send doughnuts regularly to the 
men in the United States Public Health 

ital at Boise, but they serve hot coffee 
and doughnuts at a downtown lunch stand 
and take orders for their doughnuts by the 


ten. Fifty-eight dollars’ worth of dough- 


muts were sold in one day. The material 

for the doughnuts is donated to the Aux- 

ry, an oil company furnishing the oil, a 

local flour mill the flour, and interested 
S the eggs and sugar. 
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capital or experience needed. 
Sections Furnished. 
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d ot materials, 
Shi : 
FRE iRES POR YOUR CAR 
to one user ineach locality. 
Be first_to write one for special 
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Agents Offer and . 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
904 North Oak St.. Kansas City. Mio. 





D SeeseSaestaias onapproval. Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes #J 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, Factory- 
to-Rider lets you bay at_ wholesale 
prepaid, t from maker. 
to Pay ‘<*s, y.ou enjoy 
Ranger 
atonce. Many boys "and girls easily 
re the Nn 734-44 oo = 

inger a ycle than you 
buy aL at any price. 


catalog with pany; 
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Why stay thinasa rail? You don't have 
to! And you don't have te go through life 
with a chest that the tailor you; with 
legs you can hardly stand on. And 
about that stomach that flinches every time 
you try a square meal? Are you a pill feeder? 
Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tablet sepretend eile pills, potions and 
other exploited id 
The only way to be well is to bufld op your 
bedy—all of it, through Nature's meth- 
ods—not by pampering the stomach. It i 
not fate that is making you « failure; it's 
that poor emaciated body of yours; your 
half-sickness shows plain in your face, and 
the world loves healthy ° be 
HEALTHY — STRONG — VITAL. That's 
living. Mention the ailments u wh! 
you wish Special Information and send with 
2 10c piece (one dime) to help pay postage 

my 
of 


Geel, Sreng ong Se tee 
R ow. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 390 Newark, Now Jersey 
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Make It 
Snappy! 


HAT gift you're going 

to send her. Of course 
you want it to be of the 
best—and not too expen- 
sive either. A box of 


EATON’S 


IGHLAND 


LINEN 


is a present every woman 
of good taste will appreci- 
ate, because of its smart- 
ness, crispness and social 
correctness. 


Send 15 cents for a packet 
of usable samples of all 
shapes and colors of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen, 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


Sponsors for Correctness in Stationery 


New York Pittsfield, Mase. 
Toronto, Canada 














300 N. Avers Ave., Dept.3918 - 


Send No Money 
6000 Miles 
Guaranteed 


Greatest tire offer we ever made. 
Brand new inner tube and re- 
liner free with every one of our 
specjal constructed double 
treed standard eo ly 
uncture-proof an ‘an- 
teed for 6,000 Miles Service. 
This is your opportunity to 
save big money on good tires. 
Size ize Price 


Ss 
32x4 $10.35 
95 33x4 10.85 


Just send your name, address, 
and number of tires wanted. 

after czyminaticn return - 
lincher, or ed 8. Send. today 


ull cash with order. 


PANY 

















Patterson Civil Service School 


WANTED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job, Common education suf- 
ficient. Preference given ex-service men. No 

“pull” necessary. 
% Mail coupon for 
% Catalog “ALW.”" 
% $PATTERSON 
oe civ 












ROCHESTER, &. V. 


Sins: Send me without charge your SERVICE 
Catalog “ALW,” describing this ®% ~"scHooL 
ond other fine U.8. Government % Guten 
Positions. . tor, We 
* 
Setnccenseccuapecenecosnsbess ooo © 



















| NATIONAL SERVICE DIVISION 








The National Service Division, American 
Legion, 1723 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., assists all ex-service men in obtaining 
results on claims for hospitalization, compen- 
sation, insurance, vocational training and any 
other matters pertaining to war-time service, 
it is requested that all definite inquiries and 
routine matters first be referred to post service 
| officers or the proper government department. 
| If there has been an unwarranted delay, or an 
apparent injustice, the facts should be sub- 
mitted to this division, together with all pos- 
sible information and evidence on the case. 
Information on various subjects is printed in 
these columns from week to week and careful 
| perusal will obviate the necessity for many 
| direct inquiries. 





|The State Compensation Situation 


\ JHEN the people of Oregon last month 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
by a majority vote of 50,000, Oregon be- 
came the fourteenth State to grant its 
World War veterans cash compensation. 
|In no State have the people defeated ad- 
justed compensation when given the oppor- 
| tunity to vote on it at the polls. 
| The following table gives the facts con- 
|cerning bonus legislation in all the States: 





STATES PAYING CASH COMPENSATION 


MAINE—$100. 
| MASSACHUSETTS—$100. State also has 
| paid bonus of $10 for each month of service 
| between February 3, 1917, and January 5, 
1918. 

MICHIGAN—$15 for each month otf service. 
| MINNESOTA—$15 for each month of serv- 

ice. Minimum $50. 
| NEw HAMPSHIRE—$100. 
| New JERSEY—$10 for each month of 
service. Maximum $100. 

NEw YorK—$10 for each month of serv- 
ice. Minimum $60. Maximum $250. 

NortH DakoTa—$25 for each month of 
service. 

OREGON—$15 a month. Maximum $300. 
| Veterans have option of loan up to $4,000 
lin place of cash. 
| RHODE IsLAND—$100. 

SoutH Dakota—$15 for each month of 
service. Maximum $400. 

VERMONT—$10 for each month of service. 
Maximum $120. 

WASHINGTON—$15 for 
service. Maximum $465. 

WISCONSIN—$15 for each month of service. 





each month of 


FORTHCOMING REFERENDUM ELECTIONS ON 
CASH COMPENSATION 


ILLINOIS—People to vote in November, 
1922, on proposal to pay $15 for each month 
of service, maximum of $300. 

Iowa—People to vote in November, 1922, 
on proposal to pay fifty cents for each day 
of service, up to a maximum of $350. 

KaNnsas—People to vote in November, 
1922, on proposal to pay $1 for each day 
of service. 

Missourt—People to vote in August, 1921, 
on proposal to pay $10 for each month of 
service, up to $250. 

MONTANA—People to vote at next election 
on the proposal to pay $10 a month, maxi- 
mum of $200. 

Oun10—People to vote November 8, 1921, 
on proposal to pay $10 for each month of 
service up to $250. 


COMPENSATION BILLS PENDING OR AWAIT- 
ING INTRODUCTION 


CoLoraDO—Bill proposing payment of $10 
for each month of service introduced. 

FLoripA—Bill introduced proposing pay- 
ment of $20 for each month, up to maxi- 
mum of $300. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Legislature has passed a 
bill authorizing vote of people on consti- 
tutional amendment to permit issuance of 
veterans’ compensation bonds. Under re- 


quirements of the State Constitution, the 
bill must be passed a second time by the 








If the 


its next session. 


Legislature at 





Legislature passes the bill at the 1923 
sion, the referendum vote will be held j 
November, 1923. . 
West Vircinta—Bill providing $10 
each month of service introduced. tee 


COMPENSATION BILLS REJECTED IN Lpoje 
ATURE =. 


_ CALIFORNIA—Cash compensation bill re. 
jected in favor of law providing assistance 
to veterans in land settlement, city ang 
farm homes. 

CONNECTICUT—Cash compensatio i 
feated, but State Relief Fund rateed tal 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000, interest on this 
fund being used for the assistance of need 
veterans. ’ 

DELAWARE Cash compensation bill de- 
feated in 1921 Legislature. 

INDIANA—Cash compensation bill Passed 
lower house of Legislature but was never 
reported out by Senate committee. 

MARYLAND —Cash compensation bil : 
feated in 1920 Sashieine. ‘S 
' NEBRASKA—Cash compensation bills Te- 
jected, but 1921 Legislature established 
$2,000,000 relief fund, interest from which 
will be used to aid sick and needy veterans, 

OKLAHOMA—Cash compensation bill de- 
feated, but Soldiers’ Relief Fund provides 
$25,000 annually to assist disabled veterans, 
their wives, widows and minor children, 

TENNESSEE—Cash compensation bill intro- 
duced in two sessions of Legislature was 
defeated. 

TExas—Cash compensation bill died on 
calendar in last Legislature. Special ses- 
sion of Legislature this summer will be 
asked to authorize vote of the people. 


STATES IN WHICH CASH COMPENSATION HAS 
HAD NO LEGISLATIVE CONSIDERATION 


Alabama, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. 

Readers seeking further information 
about compensation legislation in specific 
States are asked to communicate with the 
Legion department adjutant or the Seere- 
tary of State, who will supply copies of 
the act or application blanks. 


Arizona, Georgia, 


Interesting War Risk Insurance Case in Court 


BENEFICIARY under an unconverted 
War Risk Insurance policy, in the 
event of the death of the insured, is en- 
titled to insurance installments only during 
his lifetime and all payments due thereafter 
must go to the regular legal heirs of the 
insured soldier, sailor or marine. Such un- 
completed payments cannot be willed by a 
beneficiary nor are they a part of his estate. 
This has always been the contention of 
the general counsel of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, but it has often been dis- 
puted. Recently a test case was threshed 
out in court, resulting in confirmation of the 
Bureau’s ruling. 

Lawrence Siegle, carrying $10,000 in term 
insurance in favor of his stepbrother, Pat- 
rick Gilette, died in the service October 23, 
1918. Gilette in turn died after having re- 
ceived only a small portion of the insur- 
ance installments, but left a will naming 
Savino Cassarello as executor of his estate 
empowered to collect the remaining install- 
ments and transmit them to his wife and 
daughter. The Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance decided that all insurance installments 
due after Gilette’s death should go to the 
heirs of the deceased soldier, Siegle. Cas- 
sarello, as executor of the beneficiary’s 
estate, brought action against the United 
States in the District Court at Scranton, 
Pa. The decision of Federal Judge Whit- 
mer in the case upheld in all particulars 
the Bureau’s stand. 

Every member get a member means, 
“Where's yours?” 
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Friendship in Post Meetings 

TATIONAL Vice-Commander Claudius G. 
N Pendill, himself a post commander 
before his elevation to a national office, 
believes that the essence of success in a 

st meeting is friendship. 

“To me that is one of the very finest 
things which come out of the Legion—the 
friendship of worth-while men,” he writes. 
“In order to inculcate that friendship, it is 
necessary to have a second great thing, 
and that is a spirit of hospitality at each 

ting. 
eat a time when I was commander of 
Kenosha ( Wis.) Post last year, we were 
growing from about 250 to 1,000 members. 
We were becoming too big for ourselves 
and, worst of all, we were not acquainted 
with each other. So we made a very large 
membership committee, selecting men who 
could meet all classes of men. These men 
were designated by badges and they stood 
at the door and welcomed every man who 
came in. The badge showed it was a 

rt of their duty and not a political or a 
purely personal job. ; 

“Bach stranger coming in not only met 
someone right away, but he was shown to 
any of the officers he wished to see or was 
introduced to them anyway, and then was 
introduced to three or four other men and 
left with them. 

“The result was wonderful. A spirit of 
friendship and hospitality grew in that 

. Then we took time in the middle of 
the meetings to have’ the men rise and 
shake hands with three men whom they 
bad never met before. Again the men sat 
down amongst friends. After a series of 
such meetings, you can readily see how 
acquaintance spread. 

“The above is just one of the things 
which I think is vital to Legion success. 
If there ever was a democracy it is The 
American Legion, and if it is going to 
continue so, it must be on the basis of 
friendship amongst its members. We mix 
all classes, and all these classes must be- 
come acquainted or we shall have clans 
within the Legion, and then we are head- 
ing toward the rocks. 

“Perhaps this is just a homely suggestion, 
and it certainly is a simple one, but it is one 
which in my experience ninety-nine out of 
ene hundred posts seem ‘to overlook or do 
not do thoroughly enough. As a result, the 
foreigner, or the visitor, or the man who 
is transferred from another post, or the 
man who is naturally reticent, does not 
get acquainted and begins to lose interest 
and the Legion loses its appeal for him. 
Wonders can be worked by simply that 
spirit of friendship, that hearty man-to-man 
welcome that costs nothing and means so 
much.” 


A Program—or a Coffin? 


soo plan or not to plan” is the decision 
which Harold S. Hartzman of Post 
2'6, Moline, Ill., submits as the alternative 
between the life or death of a Legion post. 
He offers the following epigrams as possi- 
bilities for “stirring up a little interest in 
some of the posts”: 

The difference between success and failure 
of a post lies in the program or lack of 
one. 

Too many posts run on the Micawber 
plan, always waiting for something to turn 
up—and it rarely ever turns up. 

There isn’t a post in the entire jurisdic- 
tion that could not be revived, no matter 

dead it is, if just a few members 
Would get together and plan for that result. 
rge never does it.) 

Posts that are just gasping for breath 

ld be made to sing for the sheer joy 
of living if they could only be made to look 

‘ond the next post meeting night. 

ry post, without a single exception, 
Sught to outline some plan of procedure for 
at least six months. 


It gives definiteness and decision and 
saves a vast amount of time and energy 


wasted where there is no outlined program | 


to follow. 

True, it ought to be elastic and subject 
to change, where big special things present 
themselves, but at least a set, general plan 
ought to be outlined. Try it, buddies, and 
see where you get. 


A Two-in-One Membership Campaign 

HE Every-Member-Get-a-Member cam- 

paign now in progress should supple- 
ment rather than supplant any membership 
programs which have been adopted locally 
by posts or departments. Actually the two 
plans can and ought to be made to dovetai! 
instead of short-circuiting each other, in th« 
opinion of National Headquarters. Th« 
local plan assists the every member plan 
because it brings to the latter a degree of 
organization which cannot fail to mean in- 
creased effectiveness, and the every member 
plan aids the local plan by stressing the 
need for every individual’s playing his part 
in getting more members, not leaving all the 
work to the local membership-boosting 
committee. There is only one type of pos 
which can find any fault with this arrange- 
ment—the post which has already signed up 
every eligible in its community. 


A Post Funeral Notice 


DJUTANT ROY H. CALIHAN of Harry 
enick Post of Garden City, Kan., 


uses a formal post card to notify members | 
of forthcoming funerals of ex-service men. | 
A postal recently mailed to members of his | 


post reads: 

The body of Archie Triseel, an ex-service 
man, will reach here June 4th. The funeral 
will be held at the M. E. Church on June 5th 
at 3 p.m. 

The post will attend 
requested to be present. 

Harsy Renicx Post 
By Roy H. Calihan, 
Adjutant. 


in a body. You are 


The postal is printed, spaces being left 


blank for the insertion of name and place 
and time of services. 


Keeping the Books 

N important item in the proper func- 

tioning of posts is the adoption of 
standard system of keeping finance and 
membership records. National Headquarters 
is prepared to supply sets of standard post 
administration forms, approved by depart- 
ment adjutants, at prices ranging from $5 
to $27. The $5 set is especially designed for 


posts of one hundred members or less, and | 


sets for larger posts are priced in propor- 
tion. National Headquarters urges that 
post officers consider this question of sys- 
tematic bookkeeping carefully, for a post 
cannot function at the highest pitch of 
effectiveness if its accounts and rolls are 
kept in haphazard fashion. 


For the Stranger Within the Gates 
RED J. SITKENS of Prince-Forbes Post, 
Philadelphia, like the dourhboys of yes- 
teryear, is on the road. Writing on a 


piece of hotel stationery from Sunbury, Pa., 


Mr. Sitkens offers this suggestion: 


“I spend most of my time traveling 


through Pennsylvania and in very fev 
hotels do I find any announcement of the 
headquarters or meeting time of the local 
posts. I am sure it would help the loca! 
posts to let strangers know of their ac- 
tivities. Lodges and fraternal orders have 
such notices on the walls. Why not the 
Legion, as we have many members on the 
road?” 

Have any other Legionnaires who ar: 
commercial travelers suggesticns to offer‘ 
They have an excellent opportunity to make 
intelligent comparisons of Legion activities 
and methods. Let’s hear from them. 
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Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 


of Harvard 








Send for the 
booklet which 
ives Dr. Eliot's 
wn Plan of 
Reading 


‘OW can you gain, in just a few delightful minutes’ read- 

rt ing each day, that knowledge of a few truly great books 
which will distinguish you always as a well-read man 

or woman? How can you, by reading, acquire a deep and 
true conception of human nature and human affairs? How 
are you to become well-versed in those niceties no less than 
in those fundamentals of life which you can know only by 

| carefully selected reading. never by random reading? 


so much importance to you as it is to 
that you will find answered in the 


It is that question 
every thinking person 


booklet describing 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


books 


novels, dramas, poems, books of science 


biographies, histories, 
and travel, philosophy 


picture the progress of civilization, and, as Dr. 


It tells you what few great 


| and religion 


' . ” 
Eliot says, “enrich, refine, and fertilize the mind. 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know 


something about this famous library 


Is about it how Dr. Eliot has put 
the books essential to the Twentieth 
Century idea of a cultivated person”; how he has so arranged 
these books that even fifteen minutes a day are enough; how, 
in these pleasant moments of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided, you can get the knowledge 
of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that 


The free booklet tel 
into his Five-Foot Shelf 


progress in every walk of life demands to-day 


“For me,” wrote one man, “your little free book meant a 
big step forward, and it showed me besides, the way to a vast 
| new world of pleasure.” 

Every member of The American Legion is invited to have 
free a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book 
which is being distributed to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely mail the coupon to-day. 


Have a copy Free 








P. F, COLLIER & SON COMPANY A.L.W.7 22 21 
416 W. 13th St., N.Y. 
By mail. absolutely free and without obligation, please 


send me the little guide-book to the most famous booke in 
the world. describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr 


Eliot of Harvard 
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A Page From the 
Goodrich Tire Price List 








Goodrich | 


Silvertown Cord Cases 





| Ridbed or | 


Grey | Red 
Salety Tread) Tubes 


SIZE San 


30x34 CL $4.50 | 82.55 | $3.10 


3213) SB 22.90 2.90 3.% 


3.75 
3.95 
4.10 
4.9 


3.45 
3.55 
3.70 
3.90 


| S14 SB* 
324 SB 

| 334 SB 

| 344 SB 


@.70 
41.85 
43.10 
“4.35 


5.0 
5.15 
5.” 
3.2 
5.75 


4.50 
4.65 
4.75 
4.80 
5.05 


47.0 
48.40 
49.05 
51.10 
52.15 


3224) SB&QD 
3324) SB 

34x4) SBAQD 
3524) SB | 
3614} SB&QD 


33x5 58 90 
35x5 BB&QD) 61.90 
37x5 BB&QD 





5.55 
5.30 
6.05 


6.15 
6.50 


6.85 


65.10 


7.60 
8.05 


6.75 
7.10 


76.40 
80.25 


| 3353 QD 
| 3835) QD° 











CL—Regular Clincher 
QD—Quick Detachable Clinches. 
SB—Straight Bead. 

| *Made in Safety Tread only. 














“BEST iN THE LONG RUN” 


te 


Tue B. F. Goonaricu Rhussern Company 
Akron, Ohio 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


Pioneer 
Deg Medicines 

















Wholesale Prices 
Candy Chocolate Package Goods 


Kewpie Dolls, Punch Boards, Combinations 
Save 10 to 30%. 
Price List Free Showing Cut Prices 


Lakoff Bros. 


322 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Send for a Complete Catalogue of 


MASONIC BOOKS 
Jewelry and Goods 


REDDING & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers 
Dept.A 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Our new Catalog, fully illustrated, free upon re- 
qvest. Agents wanted in each Locality. Sterling 
$250. 10K Gold $7.50. 14K Gold $10.00 


American Ships 


nd World Trade 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 





(Continued from page 6) 


clusively that the wage question is not 
'an overshadowing fact for those con- 
cerned with the future of our merchant 
| marine. 

| We were paying our American sea- 
|men $75 a month. That fact has been 
| well known and frequently commented 
upon. England during the war paid 
her seamen $72 a month, which fact 
| was not so well known. British ships 
are manned by Englishmen today. So 
much has been said regarding the cheap 
Eastern labor that makes it possible 
for British ships to operate at great 
profit that Mr. Hurley deemed it wise 
to point out in his report that prac- 
tically every maritime nation of the 
world has now turned toward the con- 
clusion that it is better to operate its 
own ships with the labor of its own 
citizens. There has been witnessed a 
great falling off of the foreign labor 
employed under maritime flags. The 
future will witness a development of 
this tendency along lines more and more 
nationalistic. ; 

It may be tacitly assumed that our 
new merchant marine must have as its 
basic principle the requirement that 
American vessels shall be manned by 
competent crews, and have American 
seamen enjoy the best possible condi- 
tions of life and service, receiving in 
wages due and ample return for labor 
performed. But it must be equally 
obvious that provisions of law which 
require American vessels to maintain 


| larger crews—25 percent of whom must 


be able licensed seamen—than is the 
ease with foreign vessels, and to carry 
as the engine room crew 30 percent 
more men than the steamships of other 
nations, necessarily subject American 
vessels to a very serious disadvantage. 

Shipping men generally agree that 
it is not the total tonnage but the 
character of the vessels that makes a 
successful fleet. This country might 
have 10,000,000 tons of shipping which, 
if not of the right sort, could not be 
operated profitably in competition with 
ships of a better type belonging to other 
nations. One of the types of ships 
which will be desirable for our new 
merchant marine is a speedy, effective 
combination cargo and passenger liner 
of from 15,000 to 25,000 tons dead- 
weight, which will prove of advantage 
both in the transportation of high-class 
merchandise and for a rapid mail serv- 
ice. 

Petroleum has made itself an im- 
portant factor in shipping. It will be 
used to greater and greater extent 
under boilers to raise steam. A ton of 
oil takes five cubic feet less space than 
a ton of coal and gives 80 percent 
steaming efficiency as against 65 per- 
cent for coal. This works out to about 
40 percent saving in bunker space, 
which is made available for cargo in a 
freighter. 

Even better than the use of oil under 
boilers for steam-raising purposes is 
its use to propel internal combustion 
engines of the Diesel type—the motor 
ship. The motor ship is here, but it 
still needs development and application. 
Thus far it has been built chiefly in 
small-tonnage freighters running at 
moderate speed. These have been 











highly successful economically, but 
there are still certain shortcomings in 


B venu } - rs 
C. K. GROUSE CO. North ty | machinery and organization to be dealt 


with. The Diesel engine must be f. 
from some of the defects that have 
appeared under the stress of ocean Voy- 
ages, and must also be built in Jar, 
units to furnish greater horsepower 
for bigger ships running at higher 
speed. The problems are now entirely 
questions of engineering, and American 
ingenuity should prove adequate to de. 
velop the fast motor liner for combina. 
tion passenger and freight traffic, 

The Diesel type of engine was jp. 
vented by Dr. Rudolf Diesel, a Bayar. 
ian engineer. The difference between 
an automobile engine and a Diesel 
engine is, generally, that all the fuel in 
an automobile engine cylinder is burned 
at once, while in a Diesel engine it jg 
burnt gradually and so gives power 
more like the steam engine. Air jg 
compressed in Diesel engines under 
great pressure, and then the fuel, con.’ 
sisting of crude petroleum or other 
heavy oils, is forced into the compressed 
air by greater outside pressure. This 
raises the temperature for the air jn 
the cylinder and turns the oil into g 
gas. The pressure in a Diesel engine 
is so much greater than in a gas engine 
that when Dr. Diesel placed his first 
engine on the test block in 1893 it ex. 
ploded and nearly killed the inventor, 
the engine not being sufficiently heayy 
in construction. 

If the world’s merchant fleet were 
equipped entirely with Diesel engines, 
from 80 to 90 percent of the bunkering 
stations around the globe could be 
abolished; ships would require fne 
only about twice in going around the 
world, or at an average of every six 
weeks. There would be no need for 
isolated fuel stations. Oil could be 
taken on only where ships called for 
cargo or passengers. 

A ship equipped with Diesel engines 
will operate on about half as much oil 
as an oil-burning steamer. Then engine 
room force is reduced still more. A 
Danish motor liner recently went clear 
around the globe, a voyage of 32,000 
miles, with only one engineer. 

We have also entered upon another 
stage in the development of the art of 
ship propulsion—the electric ship. 
The Navy, after many tests, has now 
decided to adopt electric drive for all 
its capital ships. Far from regarding 
this as merely a milestone in the de- 
velopment of the United States Navy, 
those who know most about the subject 
of electric ship propulsion anticipate 
great things from the application of 
the idea and believe that what has been 
accomplished so far is only a start 
toward the electrification of merchant 
vessels. The second of the electrically- 
propelled cargo carriers being equipped 
for the United States Shipping Board, 
docked recently at Bayonne, N. J., after 
successfully completing her first voyage 
to Rotterdam and return, 7,300 miles, 
at an average speed of 10.86 knots, in 
spite of heavy seas. 

The low speed of freight ships re 
quires large ratios of gear reduction, 
and the attainment of this result has 
developed serious trouble in numerous 
instances. With an electric drive, 
motors can be put in convenient loca 
tions; we can have automatic self-lu 
cation and dispense with great lengths 
of shafting and shaft alleys. r 
tricity also brings about a degree of 
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Waplicity and reliability that cannot 
ise be obtained. 

the way has been opened for increas- 

the importance of the United States 

& maritime power. The problem 

‘he development of a real merchant 

meine is complex, as has been indi- 

in a general way by this article. 

‘aa not a question of ships alone, nor 

@ men alone, nor of types of vessels 

» It is a combination of all these 

@ modern banking facilities of the 

est type, strong foreign trade or- 

Weations, intensive production and 

weeh: ndising methods, and a know!l- 

of the needs and requitements of 

sien countries that up to now has 

“woefully lacking in the United 


a the days of active competition in 
meld trade that are how approaching, 
mry effort must be made to secure 
highest economic standards, and 
mi we must earnestly seek to system- 

s the application of our newly-ac- 
noWledge. Both our foreign 

and our shipping have previously 

to a great extent dominated by 
ash interests, partly through owner- 
or stockholding, but more largely 
contractual relations estab- 

i by the powerful trade and ship- 

® concerns of Great Britain. It is 
natural that this condition should 
existed, because in the face of the 
British experience in foreign trade 

it eipping atid British control of 
bsirable connections throughout me 
of ship 


American traders and 


ers who wished to do business 
it convenient to use Great Brit- 
i. The control of cable lines and the 
menprehenpive organization for 
e ge 


ering of shipping information 


(Lioyd’s) gave the British an enor- 
mous advantage in all aspects of 
foreign trade and transportation. 

America can continue in power only 
by holding and increasing its foreign 
business. 

The three factors that militate most 
strongly against the natural and desir- 
able expansion of our overseas trade 
have been set forth as follows: 

1. That in order to distribute Ameri- 
can products and bring in imports 
through American agencies and largely 
in American ships, it will be necessary 
to find or develop seven men who have 
the experience or training to handle 
“ery trade Where there Was but one 
in 1914. It is essential that the men 
so developed shall be thoroughly Ameri- 
ean in theif attitude toward the busi- 
ness, rather than be borrowed from 
Other fations, as was generally the 
practice in pre-war times. 

2. The recruiting of ah American 
personnel for the operation of the ships 
ahd the handling of the work at the 
ports. 

3. The extension of banking facilities. 
The position of the United States in 
foreign banking will requite sustained 
development. 

4. American insurance fs essential. 
Companies must be encouraged, and 
hew ones established, that we be not 
dependent on foreigh countries for our 
ship insurance, as we are now. This 
is of great importance. 

Surely here is a glotious opportunity 
for thé young manhood of America. 
To go down to the sea in ships, Ameri= 
ean ships, using our owh Panama 
Canal, and helping unite the Americas, 
— and the Ocdident in friendly 
trade, 


Wig-Wagging in Baseball 


(Continued from page 8) 


Wt Of course, nullifies the hit and run 
ad the runner in nine cases out of ten 
&h easy victim of the throw to 
nd base. In order.to avoid this 
as far as possible the Orioles 
Wolved the tun and hit, which, instead 
Tequiring signals, depended for its 
upon the. exact opposite—the 
that no signal was passed and the 
ing team, Watchful for signals and 
Siig none, Wotild be deceived. 
')90 execute this play a quick eye is 
ted, as the batter is supposed to 
Se the runner make a start from first 
base and to decide instantly whether 
ruuner has gained a big enough 
to steal successfully or not. If 
batter judges that the runner has 
ained a good start he is to hit the 
and try to drive it through the 
position. 
is a peculiar situation in con- 
with this play which few fans 
t t can be worked success- 
when left-handed batters are 
not a ball player would 
that a right-handed batter, 
80 that he practically faces 
» COuld see a runner make a 
\ bm that base, The truth is 
it the right-hander does not see the 
nt around first base at all while 
tter subconsciously sees 
movement of runner and first« 
nh out of the corner of his eye as 
tehes the pitcher. 
ile every team I have ever known 
Used sirnals there are some mana- 


gers who believe ih the minimum, and 
every smart manager of my acquaint- 
ance insists upon making the signals as 
plain and as simple as passible. The 
art of signalling was, I believe, raised 
to its highest state by the old Chicago 
Cubs. That team had a perfectly 
worked out code of signals covering 
almost every possible situation, The 
signals were given by the cateher in 
defensive work, although Chance, from 
first base, sometimes issued code sig- 
nals to the catcher who transmitted 
them to the pitcher and to Evers and 
Tinker, one of whom at once placed his 
hands behind hie back and signalled to 
the outfielders. 

The quick shifts of position, and the 
remarkable “position” playing of both 
infield and outfield was due, not alone 
to smartness and quickness of observa- 
tion and deep study of batters, but to 
the carefully transmitted signals. Dur- 
ing the early years of the Cubs’ success 
these slenale were used steadily, al- 
though at times the code was “turned 
upside down” 80 that a signal which 
meant one thing one day meant exactly 
the opposite the next in ordef to coh- 
fuse teams which might secure the key 
to the signals. Not infrequent 8 
signals were used purposely when op- 
ponents grew too watchful. In ohne 
game against an Eastern club four 
opposing batters were hit by pitched 
balls. before a hurt and an batter 
eried out, “There’s your darned old 
curve,” after being hit by a fast bail, 
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STEAMSHIPS 








AMBRICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR OCBAN VOYAGER 


Key number in parenthetis fill wing ehip’s Rame 
indicates name, addrete and tcl phone of steamehip 
company th Net at dott m af (Ate ecluman. 


BUROPE 
Piymouth, Boulogne, Loaden, 
bog ccna Se th 
we. 2—Cen’ tal State (180). Aime. 16— 
Old 'N. State (159). . 6—Centennia!l State 
(159). Sept. 200k N. Biars (159). 
Bremen and Danzig. 
From New York 
ouly, hee Mabolica {160}, July Bon Pato 
1a) 59). Aug. 30— (159 t. 7— 
n. Matoika 1189), sei aS tomac (150). 
Oet. 20— Potomat (159). . 156—Huidson (168). 
Naples ahd Genoa. 
From New York aad Boston 
Mid. Jily—Porahontas (159). 
Ply mouth—Chethoure and Bremen, 
: A From New York 
Su 3—Ametica (159). Ale. 3G. Waib- 
TE ats END Aaa 
—U. 59). . 84—G6. - 
ton (159). "Bept. eh Aiwertee (159). " 
SOUTH AMERITA 
Rio de Janeito, Montevideo aad Buenos Altes. 
From New Vote 
Aug. 8—Hufoh (91). Att. 17—Acoles (61). 


FAR RAST 
Manila, Singapote, Colombe, Caleutta, 
From San Frabetseo, 
Aug. 13—C ole State (105), 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghal, Hongkong, Mas 
‘ 


From Seattle. 
Alte. 27— Wenatchee (1). July 30—Keystoné 


State (i). 

out ane Baa Francisco 

wy 40--Rimpire State (105). Aug. 6—Golden 
arate (10s). ” ~~ 


COASTWiss AND HAWAIt 
Pops Lop Angeles, Sen Francisco & Hawaiian 
From Balti more 


July 30—Buckeye State (80). 
State (81). 


i The Admiral e 

17 Rate a x. ¥e 

Tel. Bowlihg Green 5605. 
8 Matson ha Co. 
120 Market Btfeet, 

Ban neisco, 


Sept. 3—Hawk. 





91 Muason 8.8 Liges, 
y vali Street, y. 4 
4. Bowling Green 3300. 
a9 N; Y. & Porto Bieo 5.6, Co. 
il peavey, N. ¥. 
Tel. Bowling Gteen 8500. 
os N. + a Pade M. 8.8. Ce. 
‘oot of Wall Street, N.Y. 
el. Johh 4000. 
105 Pacific Mali 8.8. Co. 
7. Hahover SHuate, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowlihg Greéh 4630. 
159 U, 8. Mall 8.8. Co., Ine. 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “Sold $50.00 first night!” 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports, $600.00 
business in one day. Kellog writes: “‘$700.00 
ghead first two weeks.” Master’s letter says: 
‘gold $40.00 in four hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 clear profit 
ee ties at cgiaere ie Chisunes, “Tinos 

- money—in imes 
make no difference for most of these seconds 4 
made in 1921—were made while people 
are crying Sort times and are looking 

‘or jo 
ence. 























Location makes no differ- 
. It’s common for Crispette 
to make $10.00 to 

00 profit daily 
in small towns! 









I Start You in Business 


Write me—get my help. Begin now. Others 
are making money selling Crispettes._ You can, 
too! You don’t need much capital. . Experience 
not necessary. I furnish everything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment forshopor store, full directions, 
raw materials, Wranpers. etc. Splendid chances 
galore everywhere! Crowded streets, amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


$1000° Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a delicious, delightful confection. 
People never get enough. Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. You make 
enormous profits, Trade grows by leaps and 
bounds. It’s an easy, pleasant and fascinatin, 

business. Send card for illustrated book o' 

facts. Contains enthusiastic letters from men and women 
who have quickly succeeded. Tellshowtostart. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It’s Free! Write Now! Address H. W, Eakins, Gen. Mgr. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
743 High Street Springfield, Ohio 























Six dollar value at today’s reduced prices. 2 ele- 
gant, snappy, specially finely woven Silk Finish Pon- 
gee Shirts. Only $2.85 for both. Smart button-down 
attached collar. 6 button coat-front. Soft turned- 
back double cuffs. Double yoke and collar. Flap 
button pocket, handily sewn extra fine stitches. 
Masterpiece of one of the biggest Philadelphia shirt 
manufacturers—with $100,000 to $150, Brad- 
street rating. Guaranteed by thirty years of shirt 
making for leading stores of East. Send order today. 
Pay C. O. D. or if you want shirts quickly, send P. O. 
Order. Give collar size. YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU DON’T LIKE THEM. We won't even 
ask why. We pay postage. Light tan or all white. 
Collar sizes, 14 to 18 inches. You can have same 
shirt, with laundered neckband, without ket. 
Send for big lot of FREE SAMPLES. Newest 
stylish colors, patterns and materials in gentlemen's 

sairts from $1 up. Also Pajamas and Night Shirts. 
i TUTELMAN BROS. 

747 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 Learn to Dance 
Sey! Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, Two- 


Step, Walts and latest “up-to-the-minute” o- 
ciety in your hom the wonderful 











and revealed the fact that the opposing 
team was stealing signals. 

But after the third year of their 
great epoch the Cubs actually used 
fewer signals than any team in the 
league. They had played together so 
long and knew the system so perfectly 
that there was small need of signals. 
During that time Tinker and Evers 
were not on speaking terms. In fact 
they played side by side for three sea- 
sons without speaking, and it was 
laughable to those who knew the situa- 
tion to see them signal each other. 

McGraw, the manager of the Giants, 
has a code of signals which he uses 
from the bench, but chiefly his signal- 
ling is used in directing attack rather 
than defensive work. McGraw’s best 
defense is attack anyhow, and from the 
bench he orders the moves of almost 
every batter who comes to the plate. 
In spite of this fact he is not, and 
never has been, a convert to the use of 
many signals. That is, he would prefer 
playing without signals, provided he 
could secure players smart enough to 
think for themselves. During the last 
dozen years McGraw has had not more 
than six players he could trust to go 
to bat and do the right thing without 
being signalled what to do and rather 
than take a chance of having some slow- 
witted batter do the wrong thing in a 
crisis he gives orders from the bench. 

There is a tremendous drawback to 
this sort of baseball by signals, and the 
chief objection to it lies in the fact 
that it robs so many players of their 
individuality. Some players do not like 
it, but on the other hand, the majority 
soon come to realize that they are re- 
lieved of responsibility, are not to blame 
if the play results in failure, and they 
become more and more willing to per- 
mit the manager to assume all the 
blame while they take the bulk of the 
praise if the play goes well. Having 
everything to win and nothing to lose 
they learn to like the system, unless 
they are of the type that is eager to win 
and ambitious to advance to the top. 

It is natural that, with the evolution 
of the science of signalling, the counter 
science of stealing signals developed. 
It is certain that any team which can 
catch the signals of the opposition can 
defeat it. A team knowing when a hit 
and run play will be attempted can stop 
it without trouble. A pitcher catching 
the signal for a squeeze play, for in- 
stance, makes the opposing club look 
foolish merely by pitching the ball out 
of reach of the batter. 

So the fielders and skilled observers 
watch the bench and the batter closely 
at all times, while the attacking team 
is constantly alert to catch the signals 
of the batter. The bulk of this spy 
work falls to the lot of the coacher on 
third base, who is in a position to catch 
a glimpse of the catcher’s signal to the 
pitcher and pass the signal across to 
the coacher on first who signals the 
right-handed batters what ball to ex- 
pect. 

The skill of some of these fellows in 
observing is wonderful and they learn 
to note and interpret the slightest 
physical signs. There was a coacher 
with the Chicago White Sox at one 
time who could tell every time the 
pitcher was going to pitch to the plate 
and when he was going to make a throw 
to catch a runner off first. He had dis- 
covered an odd little preliminary twitch 
of the pitcher’s shoulder muscles when 
he got ready to pitch which he did not 


a 


reveal when he planned to throw to 

and in this manner he could tej] the 
base runner when he could start ty 
steal second with a big lead off the base, 

Many and ingenious have been the 
schemes evolved to steal signals, Per 
haps the most noted case was the “Mor. 
gan Murphy case” in Philadelphia, At 
that time the Phillies had a “slg 
house row” of batters which routed all 
pitchers. Ten .300 hitters were on the 
club and some days nine of them were 
playing. Opposing teams grew gy. 
picious. Trip after trip the visit 
teams realized that the Phillies kney 
what balls were being pitched. [| yp. 
member the Chicago club changed ity 
signals four times in three da 
changed in the middle of games, anj 
still the Phillies spat contemptuously at 
the curves and took toe holds to hit the 
fast ones. 

With every team in the circuit wateh. 
ing none could discover how the signals 
were being stolen, until one day some. 
one noticed that Petey Chiles, coaching 
at third base, always kept one foot jn 
the same spot no matter how much he 
jumped around. Interest centered upon 
Chiles. It was several days before 
suspicion became certainty. Then g 
bunch of players made a sudden rush, 
hurled Chiles out of the coaching box, 
and dug up a wooden box, covered with 
a light layer of dirt. Inside the box 
with an electric contrivance which 
caused a hammer to hit the top of the 
box. Wires were connected with it 
They were dragged from the ground 
and traced out to the club house. It 
was discovered that Murphy, armed 
with powerful field glasses, had been 
sitting in the club house stealing the 
signals and sending them to Chiles by 
the electric device, and Chiles was sig. 
nalling the batters. Murphy laughedas 
he told how he watched the Chicago 
players change signa!s between innings 

The discovery of this trickery caused 
something of a sensation and it was 
decided that it was too closely border. 
ing upon crooked work to fit into the 
national sport. However, the science of 
signal stealing did not cease there. The 
next sensation was the exposure of the 
signal stealing scheme of the New York 
Yankees who were detected at some- 
what the same kindof dodge as that 
which Murphy had used. Then the 
practice was forbidden entirely, al- 
though it was conceded that if a team 
could detect the signals of opponents 
merely by their own keenness of obser- 
vation it was permissible. 


Make Your Own Opportunity 
(Continued from page 4) 


dirigible is certain to bring recognition. 
Your true genius is not always & 
parlor ornament. Probably he could 
not tell you offhand where we ge 
shellac from and what were the moral 
characteristics of the Neanderthal man. 
But it is a safe proposition that he 
knows how to do one thing well and 
isn’t afraid to spend long hours in the 
doing of it. It hasn’t occurred to him 
that the world is all wrong. He’s been 
too busy to think about it. 

Three centuries of experience have 
proved the truth of Algernon Sidney's 
observation that “God helps those who 
help themselves.” If you wish Oppor- 
tunity you had best make it yourself. 
And that contractor works fastest who 
builds with materials that lie close at 





hand. 
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Every reader of the WEEKLY who followed our “Buddy in the Barre!” series 
g@ advertising talks, published during March and April, will surely be inter- 
tited in the page advertisement of Hart Schaffner & Marx appearing on the 
back cover. 

This is the opening gun of an advertising campaign with us that will total 
dose to $10,000 during the year 

And, as they themselves say, it wes your coupon barrage that finally turned 
the trick. 

Don’t think for a minute that we hadn't seen this concern before the occa- 
gion referred to in their advertisement. 

Our advertising representative had called on them time after time—month 
after month—for nearly two years —trying to sell them— 

But, like many other advertisers, they still doubted—doubted the perma- 
gence of the WEEKLY—doubted your interest in it. “The war was over.” 
Many magazines founded on war interest had sprung up—and died. Would 
we last? 

They didn’t realize what our comradeship in the war meant and would always 
mean to us—nor did they realize that, as members of the Legion, we afé not 
thinking alone of what we did for our country in the past, but what we can 
do at present and in the future. 

We had shown them coupons before—quite a lot of them— 


Your Coupon Barrage Goes Over Again 


And letters, too, from our readers—and from their dealers— 
But not enough—that's the point—not enough to convince them— 


Until this spring—when, through your response to the “Buddy in the 
Barrel” series, we were able to take around a good big bundle— 

Then it was “Kamerad”! 

So again you see what your coupons and letters can do to help us increase 
our advertising— 

Always providing we g2t enough of them—that's the vital factor— 

As we've said before—volume counts. 

What has been done in the case of this advertiser can be done with many— 
many others— ; 


In fact, we'll go so far as to state that there is no national advertiser in the 
country whose business we can’t secure for our WEEKLY— 


If—ah, there's the rub— 
Jf—you'll give us enough coupons and letters to convince him that you really 
want to see his advertising in our pages. 


A broad statement—comrades—but it’s true. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
627 West 43d St., New York City, 


Next Week--Advertising Call and Mess Call 
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Our Directory 


Advertisers support us—Let’s reciprocate 


And tell 


QP AweRICAN LeGion WEEKLY.” Or'tell the same thitg to 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 











val ee mncazine—THR AMER 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a Arh pe S in the 
of our fcaN L&aIoON 
WEEKLY—as a national advertising medium; with we 


realizthion that oo to limied Sibscription prite a 
constantly increas sd cost of greencie™. the TOee- 
ments which wt desire to tet tt only meade 


through increased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising rérenue de $ primarily 
@ WEEKLY —tze 


poh our support of : $ in 
patfonape, as tndi- 
s, and as an organization, to those adoerttsers 


possible 
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You said we ought to be here 


The other day the advertising man 
for the American Legion walked in 
on us. He had a big bundle under 
his arm 

“Look at these,” he said 


We did; they were coupons cut 
from the Weekly, showing “Buddy 
in the Barrel” 


Practically every one of these 
coupons sent in said Buddy ought to 
wear Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 
and that we ought to advertise in 


the Weekly 


That was enough for us; if you 
fellows feel that way—we feel the 
same way about it 


So here we are 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
Good clothes makers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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